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CHAPTER XXV. 
HARD PRESSED, 


WEEK or two later, while “The Primate of Fiji’ was still run- 
ning vigorously at the Ambiguities Theatre, Arthur Berkeley’s 
second opera, “The Duke of Bermondsey ; or, the Bold Buccaneers 
of the Isle of Dogs,” was brought out with vast success and immense 
exultation at the Marlborough. There is always a strong tendency 
to criticise a little severely the second work of a successful beginner : 
people like to assume a knowing air, and to murmur self-com- 
placently that they felt sure from the beginning he couldn’t keep up 
permanently to his first level. But in spite of that natural tendency 
of the unregenerate human mind, and in spite, too, of a marked 
political bias on the author’s part, “‘ The Duke of Bermondsey” took 
the town by storm almost as completely as “ The Primate of Fiji” had 
done before it. Everybody said that though the principles of the 
piece were really quite atrocious, when one came to think of them 
seriously, yet the music and the dialogue were crisp and brisk enough 
to float any amount of social or economical heresy that that clever 
young man, Mr. Arthur Berkeley, might choose to put into one of 
his amusing and original operas. 

The social and economical heresies, of course, were partly due to 
Emest Le Breton’s insidious influence. At the same time that 
Berkeley was engaged in partially converting Ernest, Ernest was 
engaged in the counter process of partially converting Berkeley. To 
say the truth, the conversion was not a very difficult matter to effect ; 
the neophyte had in him implicitly already the chief saving doctrines 
of the socialistic faith, or, if one must put it conversely, the germs of 
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the disease were constitutionally implanted in his system, and only 
needed a little external encouragement to bring the poison out fully 
in the most virulent form of the complaint. The great point of “ The 
Duke of Bermondsey” consisted in the ridiculous contrast it exhi- 
bited between the wealth, dignity, and self-importance of the duke 
himself, and the squalid, miserable, shrinking poverty of the East-end 
purlieus from which he drew his enormous revenues. Ernest knew 
a little about the East-end from practical experience ; he had gone 
there often with Ronald, on his rounds of mercy, and had seen with 
his own eyes those dens of misery which most people have only 
heard or read about. It was Ernest who had suggested this light 
satirical treatment of the great social problem, whose more serious 
side he himself had learnt to look at in Max Schurz’s revolutionary 
salon; and it was to Ernest that Arthur Berkeley owed the first hint 
of that famous scene where the young Countess of Coalbrookdale 
converses familiarly on the natural beauties of healthful labour with 
the chorus of intelligent colliery hands, in the most realistic of grimy 
costumes, from her father’s estates in Staffordshire. The stalls hardly 
knew whether to laugh or frown when the intelligent colliers respect- 
fully invited the countess, in her best Ascot flounces and furbelows, 
to enjoy the lauded delights of healthful mine labour 7” proprid persona: 
but they quite recovered their good humour when the band of 
theatrical buccaneers, got up by the duke in Spanish costumes, with 
intent to deceive his lawless tenants in the East-end, came unex. 
pectedly face to face with the genuine buccaneers of the Isle of Dogs, 
clothed in real costermonger caps and second-hand pilot-jackets of 
the marine-store-dealers’ fashionable pattern. It was all only the 
ridiculous incongruity of our actual society represented in the very 
faintest shades of caricature upon the stage ; but it made the incon- 
gruities more incongruous still to see them crowded together so 
closely in a single concentrated tableau. Unthinking people laughed 
uproariously at the fun and nonsense of the piece ; thinking people 
laughed too, but not without an uncomfortable side twinge of con- 
scientious remorse at the pity of it all. Some wise heads even 
observed with a shrug that when this sort of thing was applauded 
upon the stage, the fine old institutions of England were getting 
into dangerous contact with these pernicious Continental socialistic 
theories. And no doubt those good people were really wise in their 
generation. “When Figaro came,” Arthur Berkeley said himself to 
Ernest, “the French revolution wasn’t many paces behind on the 
track of the ages.” 

“Better even than the Primate, Mr. Berkeley,” said Hilda 
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Tregellis, as she met him in a London drawing-room a few days 
later. “ What a delightful scene, that of the Countess of Coalbrook- 
dale ! You're doing real good, I do believe, by making people think 
about these things more seriously, you know. As poor dear Mr. 
Le Breton would have said, you’ve got an ethical purpose—isn’t that 
the word?—underlying even your comic operas. By the way, do 
you ever see the Le Bretons now? Poor souls, I hear they’re doing 
very badly. The elder brother, Herbert Le Breton—horrid wretch !— 
he’s here to-night ; going to marry that pretty Miss Faucit, they say ; 
daughter of old Mr. Faucit, the candle-maker—no, not candles, soap 
I think it is—but it doesn’t matter twopence nowadays, does it? 
Well, as I was saying, you’re doing a great deal of good with 
characters like this Countess of Coalbrookdale. We want more 
mixture of classes, don’t we? more free intercourse between them ; 
more familiarity of every sort. For my part, now, I should really 
very much like to know more of the inner life of the working classes.” 
“If only he'd ask me to go to lunch,” she thought, “ with his 
dear old father, the superannuated shoemaker! so very romantic, 
really !” 

But Arthur only smiled a sphinx-like smile, and answered lightly, 
“You would probably object to their treatment of you as much as 
the countess objected to the unpleasant griminess of the too-realistic 
coal galleries. Suppose you were to fall into the hands of a logical 
old radical workman, for example, who tore you to pieces, mentally 
speaking, with a shake or two of his big teeth, and calmly informed 
you that in his opinion you were nothing more than a very empty- 
headed, pretentious, ignorant young woman—perhaps even, after the 
plain-spoken vocabulary of his kind, a regular downright minx and 
hussey ?” 

“Charming,” Lady Hilda answered, with perfect candour ; “so 
very different from the senseless adulation of all the Hughs, and 
Guys, and Berties! What I do love in talking to clever men, 
Mr. Berkeley, is their delicious frankness and transparency. If they 
think one a fool, they tell one so plainly, or at least they let one see 
it without any reserve. Now that, you know, is really such a very 
delightful trait in clever peoples’ characters ! ” 

“T don’t know how you can have had the opportunity of judging, 
Lady Hilda,” Arthur answered, looking at her handsome open face 
with a momentary glance of passing admiration—Hilda Tregellis was 
improving visibly as she matured—“for no one can possibly ever 
have thought anything of the sort with you, I’m certain: and that I 
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can say quite candidly, without the slightest tinge of flattery or 
adulation.” 

“What! You don’t think me a fool, Mr. Berkeley,” cried Lady 
Hilda, delighted even with that very negative bit of favourable appre- 
ciation. ‘“ Now, that I call a real compliment, I assure you, because 
I know you clever people pitch your standard of intelligence so very, 
very high! You consider everybody fools, I’m sure, except the few 
people who are almost as clever as you yourselves are. However, to 
return to the countess : I do think there ought to be more mixture 
of classes in England, and somebody told me”—this was a violent 
effort to be literary on Hilda’s part, by way of rising to the height of 
the occasion—‘ somebody told me that Mr. Matthew Arnold, who’s 
so dreadfully satirical, and cultivated, and so forth, thinks exactly the 
same thing, you know. Why shouldn’t the Countess of Coalbrook- 
dale have really married the foreman of the colliers? I dare say 
she’d have been. a great deal happier with a kind-hearted sensible 
man like him than with that lumbering, hunting, pheasant-shooting, 
horse-racing lout of a Lord Coalbrookdale, who would go to Norway 
on a fishing tour without her—now, wouldn’t she?” 

“Very probably,” Berkeley answered : “ but in these matters we 
don't regard happiness only—that, you see, would be mere base, 
vulgar, commonplace utilitarianism :—we regard much more that 
grand impersonal overruling entity, that unseen code of social morals, 
which we commonly call the convenances. Proper people don’t take 
happiness into consideration at all, comparatively: they act re- 
ligiously after the fashion that the convenances impose upon them.” 

“Ah, but why, Mr. Berkeley,” Lady Hilda said, vehemently, 
“ why should the whole world always take it for granted that because 
a girl happens to be born the daughter of people whose name’s in the 
peerage, she must necessarily be the slave of the proprieties, devoid 
of all higher or better instincts? Why should they take it for granted 
that she’s destitute of any appreciation for any kind of greatness 
except the kind that’s represented by a million and a quarter in 
the three per cents., or a great-great-grandfather who fought at the 
battle of Naseby? Why mayn’t she have a spark of originality? 
Why mayn’t she be as much attracted by literature, by science, by 
art, by... by... by beautiful music, as, say, the daughter of a 
lawyer, a doctor, or—or—or a country shopkeeper? What I want to 
know is just this, Mr. Berkeley : if people don’t believe in distinc- 
tions of birth, why on earth should they suppose that Lady Mary, or 
Lady Betty, or Lady Winifred, must necessarily be more dana/e and 
vulgar-minded and commonplace than plain Miss Jones, or Miss 
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Brown, or Miss Robinson? You admit that these other girls may 
possibly care for higher subjects : then why on earth shouldn’t we, 
can you tell me?” 

“ Certainly,” Arthur Berkeley answered, looking down into Lady 
Hilda’s beautiful eyes after a dreamy fashion, “certainly there’s no 
inherent reason why one person shouldn’t have just as high tastes by 
nature as another. Everything depends, I suppose, upon inherited 
qualities, variously mixed, and afterwards modified by society and 
education.—It’s very hot here, to-night, Lady Hilda, isn’t it?” 

“ Very,” Lady Hilda echoed, taking his armas she spoke. “Shall 
we go into the conservatory ?” 

“JT was just going to propose it myself,” Berkeley said, with a 
faint tremor thrilling in his voice. She was a very beautiful woman, 
certainly, and her unfeigned appreciation of his plays and his music 
was undeniably very flattering to him. 

“Unless I bring him fairly to book this evening,” Hilda thought 
to herself as she swept with him gracefully into the conservatory, “I 
shall have to fall back upon the red-haired hurlyburlying Scotch 
professor, after all—if I don’t want to end by getting into the clutches 
of one of those horrid Monties or Algies !” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
IRRECLAIMABLE. 


THE occasional social articles for the Morning Intelligence supplied 
Ernest with work enough for the time being to occupy part of his 
leisure, and income enough to keep the ship floating somehow, if not 
securely, at least in decent fair-weather fashion. His frequent trips 
with Ronald into the East-end gave him something comparatively 
fresh to write about, and though he was compelled to conceal his own 
sentiments upon many points, in order to conform to that impersonal 
conscience, “the policy of the paper,” he was still able to deal with 
subjects that really interested him, and in which he fancied he might 
actually be doing a little good. A few days after he had taken 
seriously to the new occupation, good Mrs. Halliss made her 
appearance in the tiny sitting-room one morning, and with many 
apologies and much humming and hawing ventured to make a slight 
personal representation to wondering little Edie. 

“If you please, mum,” she said nervously, fumbling all the while 
with the corner of the table-cloth she was folding on the breakfast 
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table, “if I might make so bold, mum, without offence, I should 
like to say as me an’ John ’as been talkin’ it hover, an’ we think now 
as your good gentleman ’as so much writin’ to do, at ’is littery work, 
mum, as I may make bold to call it, perhaps you wouldn’t mind, so 
as not to disturb ’im with the blessed baby—not as that dear child 
couldn’t never disturb nobody, bless ’er dear ’eart, the darling, not 
even when she’s cryin’, she’s that sweet and gentle,—but we thought, 
mum, as littery gentlemen likes to ’ave the coast clear, in the manner 
of speakin’, and perhaps you wouldn’t mind bein’ so good as to use 
the Jittle front room upstairs, mum, for a sort o’ nursery, as I may 
call it, for the dear baby. It was our bedroom, that was, where John 
an’ me used to sleep ; but we’ve been an’ putt our things into the 
front hattic, mum, as is very nice and comfortable in every way, so 
as to make room for the dear baby. An’ if you won’t take it as a 
liberty, mum, me an’ John ’ud be more’n glad if you’d kindly make 
use of that there room for a sort of occasional nursery for the dear 
baby.” 

Edie bit her lip hard in her momentary confusion. “Oh, dear, 
Mrs. Halliss,” she said, almost crying at the kindly meant offer, “ I’m 
afraid we can’t afford to have ‘Aree rooms all for ourselves as things 
go at present. How much do you propose to charge us for the 
additional nursery ?” 

‘Charge you for it, mum!” Mrs. Halliss echoed, almost indignantly ; 
“charge our lodgers for any little hextry accommodation like the 
small front room upstairs, mum—now, don’t you go and say that to 
John, mum, I beg of you ; for ’is temper’s rather short at times, mum, 
thro’ bein’ asmatic and the rheumatiz, though you wouldn’t think it 
to look at ‘im, that you wouldn’t ; an’ I’m reely afraid, mum, he 
might get angry if anybody was to hoffer ’im anythink for a little bit 
of hextry accommodation like that there. Lord bless your dear 
’eart, mum, don’t you say nothink more about that, I beg of you ; for 
if John was to ’ear of it, he’d go off in a downright tearin’ tantrum 
at the bare notion. An’ about dinner, mum, you'll ’ave the cold 
mutton an’ potatoes, and a bit of b’iled beetroot ; and I’ll just run 
round to the greengrocer’s this moment to order it for early dinner.” 
And before Edie had time to thank her the good woman was out of 
the room again, and down in the kitchen at her daily preparations, 
with tears trickling slowly down both her hard red cheeks in her own 
motherly fashion. 

So from that time forth Ernest had the small sitting-room entirely 
to himself, whenever he was engaged in his literary labours, while 
Edie and Dot turned the front bedroom on the first floor into a neat 
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and commodious nursery. As other work did not turn up so rapidly 
as might have been expected, and as Ernest grew tired after a while 
of writing magazine articles on “The Great Social Problem,” which 
were invariably “declined with thanks ” so promptly as to lead to a 
well-founded suspicion that they had never even been opened by the 
editor, he determined to employ his spare time in the production of 
an important economical volume, a treatise on the ultimate ethics of 
a labouring community, to be entitled “ The Final Rule of Social 
Right Living.” This valuable economical work he continued to toil 
at for many months, in the intervals of his other occupations ; and 
when at last it was duly completed, he read it over at full length 
to dear little Edie, who considered it one of the most profoundly 
logical and convincing political treatises ever written. The various 
leading firms, however, to whom it was afterwards submitted with a 
view to publication, would appear, oddly enough, to have doubted 
its complete suitability to the tastes and demands of the reading 
public in the present century ; for they invariably replied to Ernest’s 
inquiries that they would be happy to undertake its production for 
the trifling sum of one hundred guineas, payable in advance ; but that 
they did not see their way to accepting the risk and responsibility of 
floating so speculative a volume on their own account. In the end, 
the unhappy manuscript, after many refusals, was converted into 
cock-boats, hats, and paper dollies for little Dot; and its various 
intermediate reverses need enter no further into the main thread of 
this history. It kept Ernest busy in the spare hours of several 
months, and prevented him from thinking too much of his own 
immediate prospects, in his dreams for the golden future of humanity ; 
and insomuch it did actually subserve some indirectly useful func- 
tion ; but on the other hand it wasted a considerable quantity of 
valuable tenpenny foolscap, and provided him after all with one more 
severe disappointment, to put on top of all the others to which he 
was just then being subjected. Clearly, the reading public took no 
paying interest in political economy ; or if they did, then the article 
practically affected by the eternal laws of supply and demand was at 
least not the one meted out to them from the enthusiastic Schurzian 
pen of Ernest Le Breton. 

One afternoon, not long after Ernest and Edie had taken rooms 
at Mrs. Halliss’s, they were somewhat surprised at receiving the 
honour of a casual visit from a very unexpected and unusual quarter. 
Ronald was with them, talking earnestly over the prospects of the 
Situation, when a knock came at the door, and to their great astonish- 
ment the knock was quickly followed by the entrance of Herbert. 
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He had never been there before, and Ernest felt sure he had come 
now for some very definite and sufficient purpose. And so he had 
indeed ; it was a strange one for him; but Herbert Le Breton was 
actually bound upon a mission of charity. We have all of us our 
feelings, no doubt, and Herbert Le Breton, too, in his own 
fashion, had his. Ernest was after all a good fellow enough at 
bottom, and his own brother (a man can’t for very respectability’s 
sake let his own brother go utterly to the dogs if he can possibly help 
it) ; and so Herbert had made up his mind, much against his natural 
inclination, to warn Ernest of the danger he incurred in having any- 
thing more to do or say with this insane, disreputable old Schurz 
fellow. For his own part, he hated giving advice; people never 
took it ; and that was a deadly offence against his amour propre and 
a gross insult to his personal dignity; but still, in this case, for 
Ernest’s sake, he determined after an inward struggle to swallow his 
own private scruples, and make an effort to check his brother on the 
edge of the abyss. Not that he would come to the point at once ; 
Herbert was a careful diplomatic agent, and he didn’t spoil his hand 
by displaying all his cards too openly at the outset ; he would begin 
upon comparatively indifferent subjects, and lead round the conver- 
sation gradually to the perils and errors of pure Schurzianism. So he 
set out by admiring his niece’s fat arms—a remarkable stretch of 
kindliness on Herbert’s part, for of course other people’s babies are 
well known to be really the most uninteresting objects in the whole 
animate universe—and then he passed on by natural transitions to 
Ernest’s housekeeping arrangements, and to the prospects of 
journalism as a trade, and finally to the necessity for a journalist to 
consult the tastes of his reading public. ‘ And by the way, Ernest,” 
he said quietly at last, “of course, after this row at Pilbury, you'll 
drop the acquaintance of your very problematical German socialist.” 

Edie started in surprise. “What? Herr Schurz?” she said 
eagerly. “ Dear simple, kindly old Herr Schurz! Oh no, Herbert, 
that I’m sure he won’t ; Emest will never drop Azs acquaintance, 
whatever happens.” 

Herbert coughed drily. “Then there are two of them for me to 
contend against,” he said to himself with an inward smile. “Ishould 
really hardly have expected that, now. One would have said @ prior? 
that the sound common-sense and practical regard for the dominant 
feelings of society which is so justly strong in most women, would 
have kept Aer at any rate—with her own social disabilities, too—from 
aiding and abetting her husband in such a piece of egregious folly.— 
I’m sorry to hear jt, Mrs. Le Breton,” he went on aloud ;—he never 
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called her by her Christian name, and Edie was somehow rather 
pleased that he didn’t : “ for you know Herr Schurz is far from being 
a desirable acquaintance. Quite apart from his own personal worth, 
of course—which is a question that I for my part am not called upon 
to decide—he’s a snare and a stumbling-block in the eyes of society, 
and very likely indeed to injure Ernest’s future prospects, as he has 
certainly injured his career in the past. You know he’s going to be 
tried in a few weeks for a seditious libel and for inciting to murder 
the Emperor of Russia. Now, you will yourself admit, Mrs. Le 
Breton, that it’s an awkward thing to be mixed up with people who 
are tried on a criminal charge for inciting to murder. Of course, we 
all allow that the Czar’s a very despotic and autocratic sovereign, 
that his existence is an anomaly, and that the desire to blow him up 
is a very natural desire for every intelligent Russian to harbour 
privately in the solitude of his own bosom. If we were Russians 
ourselves, no doubt we’d try to blow him up too, if we could con- 
veniently do so without detection. So much, every rational English- 
man, who isn’t blinded by prejudice or frightened by the mere sound 
of words, must at once frankly acknowledge. But unfortunately, you 
see, the mass of Englishmen are blinded by prejudice, and are 
frightened by the mere sound of words. To them, blowing up a Czar 
is murder (though of course blowing up any number of our own black 
people isn’t) ; and inciting to blow up the Czar, or doing what seems 
to most Englishmen equivalent to such incitement, as, for example, 
saying in print that the Czar’s government isn’t quite ideally perfect 
and ought gradually and tentatively to be abolished—why, that, I say, 
is a criminal offence, and is naturally punishable by a term of im- 
prisonment. Now, is it worth while to mix oneself up with people 
like that, Ernest, when you can just as easily do without having any- 
thing on earth to say to them?” 

Edie’s face burnt scarlet as she listened, but Ernest only answered 
more quietly—he never allowed anything that Herbert said to disturb 
his equanimity—“ We don’t think alike upon this subject, you know, 
Herbert ; and I’m afraid the disagreement is fundamental. It doesn’t 
matter so much to us what the world thinks as what is abstractly 
right ; and Edie would prefer to cling to Herr Schurz, through good 
report and evil report, rather than to be applauded by your mass of 
Englishmen for having nothing to do with inciting to murder. We 
know that Herr Max never did anything of the kind; that he is the 
gentlest and best of men ; and that in Russian affairs he has always 
been on the side of the more merciful methods, as against those who 
would have meted out to the Czar the harsher measure of pure justice.” 
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“ Well,” Herbert answered bravely, with a virtuous determination 
not to be angry at this open insult to his own opinion, but to perse- 
vere in his friendly efforts for his brother’s sake, “ we won’t take Herr 
Max into consideration at all, but will look merely at the general 
question. The fact is, Ernest, you’ve chosen the wrong side. The 
environment is too strong for you ; and if you set yourself up against 
it, it ll crush you between the upper and the nether millstone. It 
isn’t your business to reform the world ; it’s your business to live in it ; 
and if you go on as you're doing now, it strikes me that you'll fail at 
the outset in that very necessary first particular.” 

“If I fail,” Ernest answered with a heavy heart, “I can only die 
once ; and after all every man can do no more than fill to the best 
of his ability the niche in nature that he finds already cut out for him 
by circumstances.” 

“‘ My dear Ernest,” Herbert continued quietly, twisting himself a 
cigarette with placid deliberateness, as a preliminary to his departure ; 
“ your great mistake in life is that you w¢// persist in considering the 
universe as a cosmos. Now the fact is, it isn’t a cosmos; it’s a 
chaos, and a very poor one at that.” 

“ Ah, yes,” Ernest answered gravely ; “nobody recognises that 
fact more absolutely than I do; but surely it’s the duty of man to 
try as far as in him lies to cosmize his own particular little corner 
of it.” 

“‘In the abstract, certainly : as a race, most distinctly so ; but as 
individuals, why, the thing’s clearly impossible. There was one man 
who once tried to do it, and his name was Don Quixote.” 

“There was Another, I always thought,” Ernest replied more 
solemnly, “ and after His name we’ve all been taught as children to 
call ourselves Christians, At bottom, my ideal is only the Christian 
ideal.” 

“But, my dear fellow, don’t you see that the survival of the 
fittest must succeed in elbowing your ideal, for the present at least, 
out of existence? Look here, Ernest, you're going the wrong way to 
work altogether for your own happiness and comfort. It doesn’t 
matter to me, of course ; you can do as you like with yourself, and 
I oughtn’t to interfere with you; but I do it because I’m your 
brother, and because I take a certain amount of interest in you 
accordingly. Now, I quite grant with you that the world’s in a very 
unjust social condition at present. I’m not a fool, and I can’t help 
seeing that wealth is very badly distributed, and that happiness is 
very unequally meted. But I don’t feel called upon to make myself 
the martyr of the cause of readjustment, for all that. If I were a 
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working-man, I should take up the side that you're taking up now ; 
I should have everything to gain, and nothing to lose byit. But 
your mistake is just this, that when you might identify your own 
interests with the side of the ‘haves,’ as I do, you go out of your 
way to identify them with the side of the ‘have-nots,’ out of pure 
idealistic Utopian philanthropy. You belong by birth to the small 
and intrinsically weak minority of persons specially gifted by nature 
and by fortune ; and why do you lay yourself out with all your might 
to hound on the mass of your inferiors till they trample down and 
destroy whatever gives any special importance, interest, or value to 
intellectual superiority, vigour of character, political knowledge, or. 
even wealth? I can understand that the others should wish to do 
this ; I can understand that they will inevitably do it in the long- 
run ; but why on earth do you, of all men, want to help them in 
pulling down a platform on which you yourself might, if you chose, 
stand well above their heads and shoulders ?” 


“ Because I feel the platform’s an unjust one,” Ernest answered, 
warmly. 

“ An excellent answer for them,” Herbert chimed in, in his coldest 
and calmest tone, “ but a very insufficient one for you. The injustice, 
if any, tells all in your own favour. As long as the mob doesn’t rise 
up and tear the platform down (as it will one day), why on earth 
should you be more anxious about it than they are?” 

“ Because, Herbert, if there must be injustice, I would rather 
suffer it than do it.” 

“Well, go your own way,” Herbert answered, with a calm smile 
of superior wisdom ; “ go your own way, and let it land you where it 
will. For my part, I back the environment. But it’s no business 
of mine ; I have done my best to warn you. Liberavianimam meam. 
You won’t take my advice, and I must leave you to your own devices.” 
And with just a touch of the hand to Edie, and a careless nod to his 
two brothers, he sauntered out of the room without another word. 
“ As usual,” he thought to himself as he walked down the stairs, “I 
go out of my way to give good advice to a fellow-creature, and I get 
only the black ingratitude of a snubbing in return. This is really 
almost enough to make even me turn utterly and completely selfish ! ” 

“TI wonder, Ernest,” said Ronald, looking up as Herbert shut 
the door gently behind him, “how you and I ever came to have such 
a brother as Herbert ! ” 

“T think it’s easy enough to understand, Ronald, on plain here- 
ditary principles.” 
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Ronald sighed. “I see what you mean,” he said; “it’s poor 
mother’s strain—the Whitaker strain—coming out in him.” 

“ T often fancy, Ronald, I can see the same two strains, in varying 
intensity, running through all three of us alike. In Herbert, the 
Whitaker strain is uppermost, and the Le Breton comparatively in 
abeyance ; in me, they’re both more or less blended; in you, the 
Le Breton strain comes out almost unadulterated. Yet even Herbert 
has more of a Le Breton in him than one might imagine, for he’s with 
us intellectually ; it’s the emotional side only that’s wanting to him. 
Even when members of a family are externally very much unlike 

‘one another in the mere surface features of their characters, I believe 
you can generally see the family likeness underlying it for all that.” 

“Only you must know how to analyse the character to see it,” 
said Edie. ‘I don’t think it ever struck me before that there was 
anything in common between you and Herbert, Ernest, and yet now 
you point it out I believe there really is something after all. I’m 
sorry you told me, for I can’t bear to think that you’re like Herbert.” 

“Oh no,” Ronald put in hastily ; “it isn’t Ernest who has some- 
thing in him like Herbert ; it’s Herbert who has something in him 
like Ernest. There’s a great deal of difference between the one 
thing and the other. Besides, he hasn’t got enough of it, Edie, and 
Ernest has.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
RONALD COMES OF AGE. 


“ STRANGE,” Ronald Le Breton thought to himself, as he walked 
along the Embankment between Westminster and Waterloo, some 
weeks later—the day of Herr Max’s trial—“ I had a sort of impulse 
to come down here alone this afternoon: I felt as if there was an 
unseen Hand somehow impelling me. Depend upon it, one doesn’t 
have instincts of that sort utterly for nothing. The Finger that 
guides us, guides us always aright for its own wise and unfathomable 
purposes. What a blessing and a comfort it is to feel that one’s steps 
are continually directed from above, and that even an afternoon 
stroll through the great dreary town is appointed to us for some fit 
and sufficient reason ! Look at that poor girl over there now, at the 
edge of the embankment! I wonder what on earth she can have 
come here for. Why. .. how pale and excited she looks. What's 
she going so near the edge for? Gracious heavens! it can’tbe ... 
yes ... itis... no, no, but still it must be. . . that’s what the 
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Finger was guiding me here for this afternoon. There’s no denying 
it. The poor creature’s tempted to destroy herself. My instinct tells 
me so at once, and it never tells me wrong. Oh, Inscrutable Wisdom, 
help me, help me: give me light to act rightly! I must go up this 
very moment and speak to her!” 

The girl was walking moodily along the edge of the bank, and 
looking in a dreamy fashion over the parapet into the sullen fast- 
flowing brown water below. An eye less keen than Ronald’s might 
have seen in a moment, from her harassed weary face and her quick 
glance to right and left after the disappearing policeman, that she 
was turning over in her own mind something more desperate than 
any common everyday venture. Ronald stepped up to her hastily, 
and, firm in his conviction that the Finger was guiding him aright, 
spoke out at once with boldness on the mere strength of his rapid 
instinctive conjecture. 

“ Stop, stop,” he said, laying his hand gently on her shoulder : 
“ not for a moment, I beg of you, not fora moment. Not till you’ve 
at least told me what is your trouble.” 

Selah turned round sharply and looked up in his face with a 
vague feeling of indefinable wonder. “What do you mean?” she 
asked, in a husky voice. “Don’t do what? How do you know I 
was going to do anything ?” 

“You were going to throw yourself into the river,” Ronald 
answered confidently ; “or at least you were debating about it in 
your own soul. I know you were, because a sure Guide tells me so.” 

Selah’s lip curled a little at the sound of that familiar language. 
“ And suppose I was,” she replied defiantly, in her reckless fashion ; 
“suppose I was: what’s that to you or anybody, I should like to 
know? Are you your brother’s keeper, as your own Bible puts it? 
Well, yes, then, perhaps I was going to drown myself: and if I 
choose, as soon as your hack’s turned, I shall go and do it still ; so 
there ; and that’s all I have to say about it.” 

Ronald turned his face towards her with an expression of the 
intensest interest, but before he could put in a single word Selah 
interrupted him. 

“‘T know what you’re going to say,” she went on, looking up at 
him rebelliously. “I know what you’re going to say every bit as well 
as if you’d said it. You're one of these city missionary sort of people, 
you are ; and you're going to tell me it’s awfully wicked of me to try 
and destroy myself, and ain’t I afraid of a terrible hereafter! Ugh! 
I hate and detest all that mummery.” 

Ronald looked down upon her in return with a sort of silent 
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wondering pity. “ Awfully wicked,” he said slowly, “awfully wicked ! 
How meaningless! How incomprehensible! Awfully wicked to be 
friendless, or poor, or wretched, or unhappy! Awfully wicked to be 
driven by despair, or by heartlessness, to such a pitch of misery or 
frenzy that you want to fling yourself wildly into the river, only to be 
out of it all, anywhere, in a minute! Why, you poor, unhappy girl, 
how on earth can you possibly help it ?” 

There was something in the tone of his earnest voice that melted 
for a moment even Selah Briggs’s pride and vehemence. It was very 
impertinent of him to try and interfere with her purely personal 
business, no doubt, but he seemed to do so in a genuinely kindly 
rather than in a fussy interfering spirit. At any rate, he didn’t begin by 
talking to her that horrid cant about the attempt to commit suicide 
being so extremely wicked ! If he had done that, Selah would have 
felt it was not only an unwarrantable intrusion upon her liberty of 
action, but a grotesque insult to her natural intelligence as well. 

“I’ve a right to drown myself if I choose,” she faltered out, 
leaning faintly as she spoke against the parapet, “and nobody else 
has any possible right to hinder or prevent me. If you people make 
laws against my rights in that matter, I shall set your laws aside 
whenever and wherever it happens to suit my personal convenience.” 

“‘ Exactly so,” Ronald answered, in the same tone of gentle and 
acquiescent persuasion. ‘I quite agree with you. It’s as clear as 
daylight that every individual human being has a perfect right to put 
an end to his own life whenever it becomes irksome or unpleasant to 
him ; and nobody else has any right whatever to interfere with him. 
The prohibitions that law puts upon our freedom in that respect are 
only of a piece with the other absurd restrictions of our existing un- 
christian legislation—as opposed to the spirit of the Word as the old 
rule that made us bury a suicide at four cross roads with a hideously 
barbarous and brutal ceremonial. They’re all mere temporary 
survivals from a primitive paganism: the truth shall make us free. 
But though we mayn’t rightly interfere, we may surely inquire in a 
brotherly spirit of interest, whether it isn’t possible for us to make life 
less irksome for those who, unhappily, want to get rid of it. After all, 
the causes of our discontent are often quite removable. Tell me, at 
least, what yours are, and let me see whether I’m able to do anything 
towards removing them.” 

Selah hung back a little sullenly. This was a wonderful mixture 
of tongues that the strange young man was talking in! When he 
spoke about the right and wrong of suicide, ethically considered, it 
might have been Herbert Walters himself who was addressing her : 
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when he glided off sideways to the truth and the Word, it might 
have been her Primitive Methodist friends at Hastings, in full 
meeting assembled. And, by the way, he reminded her strangely, 
somehow, of Herbert Walters! What manner of man could he be, 
she wondered, and what strange sort of new gospel was this that he 
was preaching to her ! 

“How do I know who you are?” she asked him, carelessly. 
* How do I know what you want to know my story for? Perhaps 
you're only trying to get something out of me.” 

“ Trust me,” Ronald said simply. “ By faith we live, you know. 
Only trust me.” 

Selah answered nothing. 

“ Come over here to the bench by the garden,” Ronald went on 
earnestly. ‘ We can talk there more at our leisure. I don’t like to 
see you leaning so close to the parapet. It’s a temptation; I know 
it’s a temptation.” 

Selah looked at him again inquiringly. She had never before 
met anybody so curious, she fancied. “ Aren’t you afraid of being 
seen sitting with me like this,” she said, “on the embankment 
benches ? Some of your fine friends might come by and wonder who 
on earth you had got here with you.” And, indeed, Selah’s dress 
had grown very shabby and poor-looking during a long and often 
fruitless search for casual work or employment in London. 

But Ronaid only surveyed her gently from head to foot with a 
quiet smile, and answered softly, “Oh no ; there’s no reason on earth 
why we shouldn’t sit down and talk together ; and even if there were, 
my friends all know me far too well by this time to be surprised at 
anything I may do, when the Hand guides me. If you will only sit 
down and tell me your story, I should like to see whether I could 
possibly do anything to help you.” 

Selah let him lead her in his gentle, half-womanly fashion to the 
bench, and sat down beside him mechanically. Still, she made no 
attempt to begin her pitiful story. Ronald suspected for a second 
some special cause for her embarrassment, and ventured to suggest 
a possible way out of it. ‘“ Perhaps,” he said timidly, “ you would 
rather speak to some older and more fatherly man about it, or to 
some kind lady. If so, I have many good friends in London who 
would listen to you with as much interest and attention as I should.” 

The old spirit flared up in Selah for a second, as she answered 
quickly, “ No, no, sir, it’s nothing of that sort. I can tell you as well 
as I can tell anybody. If I’ve been unfortunate, it’s been through no 
fault of my own, thank goodness, but only through the hard-hearted- 
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ness and unkindness of other people. I’d rather speak to you than 
to any one else, because I feel somehow—why, I don’t know—as if 
you had something or other really good in you.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” Ronald said hastily, “for even suggesting 
it ; but you see, I often have to meet a great many people who’ve 
been unhappy through a great many different causes, and that leads 
one occasionally for a time into mistaken inferences. Let me hear 
all your history, please, and I firmly believe, through the aid that 
never forsakes us, I shall be able to do something or other to help 
you in your difficulties.” 

Thus adjured, Selah began and told her whole unhappy history 
through without pause or break into Ronald’s quietly sympathetic ear. 
She told him quite frankly and fully howshe had picked up the acquaint- 
ance of a young Mr. Walters from Oxford at Hastings : how this Mr. 
Walters had led her to believe he would marry her : how she had 
left her home hurriedly, under the belief that he would be induced to 
keep his promise : how he had thrown her over to her own devices : 
and how she had ever since been trying to pick up a precarious 
livelihood for herself in stray ways as a sempstress, work for which 
she was naturally very ill-fitted, and for which she had no introduc- 
tions. She slurred over nothing on either side of the story ; and 
especially she did not forget to describe the full measure of her 
troubles and trials from her Methodist friends at Hastings. Ronald 
shook his head sympathetically at this stage of the story. ‘Ah, I 
know, I know,” he muttered, half under his breath ; “ nasty pious 
people! Very well-meaning, very devout, very earnest, one may be 
sure of it—but oh! what terrible soul-killing people to live among! 
I can understand all about it, for I’ve met them often—Sabbath- 
keeping folks ; preaching and praying folks ; worrying, bothering, 
fussy-religious folks ; formalists, Pharisees, mint-anise-and-cummin 
Christians : awfully anxious about your soul, and so forth, and doing 
their very best to make you as miserable all the time as a slave at the 
torture! I don’t wonder you ran away from them.” 

“ And I wasn’t really going to drown myself, you know, when you 
spoke to me,” Selah said, quite apologetically. “I was only just 
looking over into the beautiful brown water, and thinking how 
delicious it would be to fling oneself in there, and be carried off 
down to the sea, and rolled about for ever into pebbles on the 
shingle, and there would be an end of one altogether—oh, how 
lovely !” 

“Very natural,” Ronald answered calmly. “Very natural. Of 
course it would. I’ve often thought the same thing myself. Still, 
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one oughtn’t, if possible, to give way to these impulses : one ought 
to do all that’s in one’s power to prevent such a miserable termina- 
tion to one’s divinely allotted existence. After all, it is His will, you 
see, that we should be happy.” 

When Selah had quite finished all her story, Ronald began 
drawing circles in the road with the end of his stick, and perpending 
within himself what had better be done about it, now that all was told 
him. ‘No work,” he said, half to himself; ‘no money ; no food. 
Why, why—I suppose you must be hungry.” 

Selah nodded assent. 

“Will you allow me to offer you a little lunch?” he asked, 
hesitatingly, with something of Herbert’s stately politeness. Even in 
this last extremity, Ronald felt instinctively what was due to Selah 
Briggs’s natural sentiments of pride and delicacy. He must speak to 
her deferentially as if she were a lady, not give her alms as if she 
were a beggar. 

Then for the first time that day Selah burst suddenly into tears. 
“Oh, sir,” she said, sobbing, “you are very kind to me.” 

Ronald waited a moment or two till her eyes were dry, and then 
took her across the gardens and into Gatti’s. Any other man 
might have chosen some other place of entertainment under the cir- 
cumstances, but Ronald, in his perfect simplicity of heart, looked only 
for the first shop where he could get Selah the food she needed. He 
ordered something hot hastily, and, when it came, though he had had 
his own lunch already, he played a little with a knife and fork himself 
for show’s sake, in order not to seem as if he were merely looking on 
while Selah was eating. These little touches of feeling were not lost 
upon Selah: she noticed them at once, and recognised in what 
Ernest would have called her aboriginal unregenerate vocabulary that 
she was dealing with a true gentleman. 

“Walters,” Ronald said, pausing a second with a bit of chop 
poised lightly on the end of his fork ; “let me see—Walters. I don’t 
know any man of that name, myself, but I’ve had two brothers at 
Oxford, and perhaps one of them could tell me who he is. Walters 
—wWalters. You said your own name was Miss Briggs, I think, didn’t 
you? JMZy name’s Ronald Le Breton.” 

“ How curious!” Selah said, colouring up. “I’m sure I remember 
Mr. Walters talking more than once to me about his brother Ronald.” 

“Indeed,” Ronald answered, without even a passing tinge of 
suspicion. That any man should give a false name to other people 
with intent to deceive was a thing that would never have entered into 
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his simple head—far less that his own brother Herbert should be 
guilty of such a piece of disgraceful meanness. 

“TI think,” Ronald went on, as soon as Selah had finished her 
lunch, “ you’d better come with me back to my mother’s house for the 
present: I suppose, now you’ve talked it over a little, you won’t think 
of throwing yourself into the river any more for to-day. You'll post- 
pone your intention for the present, won’t you? Adjourn it sine die 
till we can see what can be done for you.” 

Selah smiled faintly. Even with the slight fresh spring of hope 
that this chance rencontre had roused anew within her, it seemed 
rather absurd and childish of her to have meditated suicide only an 
hour ago. Besides, she had eaten and drunk since then, and the 
profoundest philosophers have always frankly admitted that the 
pessimistic side of human nature is greatly mitigated after a good 
dinner. 

Ronald called a hansom, and drove up rapidly to Epsilon 
Terrace. When he got there, he took Selah into the little back 
breakfast-room, regardless of the proprieties, and began once more to 
consider the prospects for the future. 

“Ts Lady Le Breton in?” he asked the servant: and Selah 
noticed with surprise and wonder that this strange young man’s 
mother was actually “a lady of title,” as she called it to herself in her 
curious ordinary language. 

“‘ No, sir,” the girl answered ; “ she have been gone out about an 
hour.” 

“ Then I must leave you here while I go out and get you lodgings 
for the present,” Ronald said quietly ; “you won’t object to my 
doing that, of course: you can easily pay me back from your salary as 
soon as we succeed in finding you some suitable occupation. Let me 
see, where can I put you for the ‘next fortnight? Naturally you 
wouldn’t like to live with religious people, would you?” 

“TI hate them,” Selah answered vigorously. 

“Of course, of course,” Ronald went on, as if to himself. 
“ Perfectly natural. She hates them! So should I if I’d been 
bothered and worried out of my life by them in the way she has. I 
hate them myself—that kind : or, rather, it’s wrong to say that of 
them, poor creatures, for they mean well, they really mean well at 
bottom, in their blundering, formal, pettifogging way. They think 
they can take the kingdom of Heaven, not by storm, but by petty 
compliances, like servile servants who have to deal with a capricious, 
exacting master. Poor souls, they know no better. They measure 
the universe by the reflection in their muddy mill-pond. Nasty pious 
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people is what I always call them ; nasty pious people : little narrow 
souls, trying hard to be Christians after their lights, and only attain- 
ing, after all, to a sort of second-hand diluted Judaism, a religion of 
cup-washing, and phylacteries, and new moons, and sabbaths, and 
daily sacrifices. However, that’s neither here nor there. I won't 
hand you over, Miss Briggs, to any of those poor benighted people. 
No, nor to any religious people at all. It wouldn’t suit you: you 
want to be well out of it. I know the very place for you. There are 
the Baumanns: they’d be glad to let a room : Baumann’s a German 
refugee, and a friend of Ernest’s: a good man, but a secularist. Zhey 
wouldn’t bother you with any religion: poor things, they haven’t got 
any. Mrs. Baumann’s an excellent woman—educated, too; no 
objection at all in any way to the Baumanns. They’re people I like 
and respect immensely—every good quality they have ; and I’m often 
grieved to think such excellent people should be deprived of the 
comfort and pleasure of believing. But, then, so’s my dear brother 
Ernest ; and you know, they’re none the worse for it, apparently, any 
of them : indeed, I don’t know that there’s anybody with whom I 
can talk more sympathetically on spiritual matters than dear Ernest. 
Depend upon it, most of the most spiritually minded people now- 
adays are outside all the churches altogether.” 

Selah listened in blank amazement to this singular avowal of 
heterodox opinion from an obviously religious person. What Ronald 
Le Breton could be she couldn’t imagine ; and she thought with an 
inward smile of the very different way in which her friends at 
Hastings would have discussed the spiritual character of a wicked 
secularist. 

Just at that moment a latch-key turned lightly in the street door, 
and two sets of footsteps came down the passage to Lady Le Breton’s 
little back breakfast-room. One set turned up the staircase, the 
other halted for a second at the breakfast-room doorway. Then the 
door opened gently, and Herbert Le Breton and Selah Briggs were 
face to face again in blank astonishment. 

There was a moment’s pause, as Selah rose with burning cheeks 
from the chair where she was sitting ; and neither spoke a word as 
they looked with eyes of mutual suspicion and dislike into each other’s 
faces. At last Herbert Le Breton turned with some acerbity to his 
brother Ronald, and asked in a voice of affected contempt, “ Who is 
this woman ?” 

“ This /ady’s name is Miss Briggs,” Ronald answered pointedly, 
but, of course, quite innocently. 

R2 
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“T needn’t ask you who this man is,” Selah said, with bitter 
emphasis. “It’s Herbert Walters.” 

A horrible light burst in upon Ronald instantaneously as she 
uttered the name ; but he could not believe it ; he would not believe 
it : it was too terrible, too incredible. ‘No, no,” he said falteringly, 
turning to Selah; “ you must be mistaken. This is not Mr. Walters. 
This is my brother, Herbert Le Breton.” 

Selah gazed into Herbert’s slinking eyes with a concentrated 
expression of scorn and disgust. “Then he gave me a false name,” 
she said slowly, fronting him like a tigress. ‘He gave mea false 
name, it seems, from the very beginning. All through, the false 
wretch, all through, he actually meant to deceive me. He laid his 
vile scheme for it beforehand. I never wished to see you again, you 
miserable cur, Herbert Le Breton, if that’s your real name at last. 
I never wished to see you again : but I’m glad I’ve done it now by 
accident, if it were only to inflict upon you the humiliation of know- 
ing that I have measured the utmost depth of your infamy! You 
mean, common, false scoundrel, I have measured to the bottom the 
depth of your infamy !” 

“Oh, don’t,” Ronald said imploringly, laying his hand upon her 
arm. “ He deserves it, no doubt ; but don’t glory over his humilia- 
tion.” He had no need to ask whether she spoke the truth ; his 
brother’s livid and scarlet face was evidence enough against him. 

Herbert, however, answered nothing. He merely turned angrily 
to Ronald. “I won’t bandy words,” he said constrainedly in his 
coldest tone, “‘ with this infamous woman whom you have brought 
here on purpose to insult me ; but I must request you to ask her to 
leave the house immediately. Your mother’s home is no place to 
which to bring people of such a character.” 

As he spoke, the door opened again, and Lady Le Breton, 
attracted by the sound of angry voices, entered unexpectedly. 
“ What does all this riot mean, Herbert?” she asked imperiously. 
“ Who on earth is this young woman that Ronald has brought into 
my own house, actually, without my permission ?” 

Herbert whispered a few words quietly into her ear, and then left 
the room hurriedly with a stiff and formal bow to his brother Ronald. 
Lady Le Breton turned round to the culprit severely. 

“‘ Disgraceful, Ronald !” she cried in her sternest and most angry 
voice ; “perfectly disgraceful! You aid and abet this wretched 
creature—whose object is only to extort money by false pretences 
out of your brother Herbert—you aid and abet her in her abominable 
stratagems, and you even venture to introduce her clandestinely into 
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my own breakfast-room. I wonder you're not ashamed of yourself. 
What on earth can you mean by such extraordinary, such un-Christian 
conduct? Go to your own room this moment, sir, and ask this 
young woman to leave the house immediately.” 

“T shall go without being asked,” Selah said proudly, her big 
eyes flashing defiance haughtily into Lady Le Breton’s. “I don’t 
know who you all may be, or what this gentleman who brought me 
here may have to do with you: but if you are in any way connected 
with that wretch Herbert Le Breton, who called himself Herbert 
Walters for the sake of deceiving me, I don’t want to have anything 
further to say to any of the whole pack of you. Please stand out of 
my way,” she went on to Ronald, “and I shall have done with you 
all together this very instant. I wish to God I had never seen a 
single one of you.” 

“No, no, not just yet, please,” Ronald put in hastily. “ You 
mustn’t go just yet, I implore you, I beg of you, till I have explained 
to my mother, before you, how this all happened ; and then, when 
you go, I shall go with you. Though I have the misfortune to be 
the brother of the man who gave you a false name in order to deceive 
you, I trust you will still allow me to help you as far as I am able, 
and to take you to my German friends of whom I spoke to you.” 

“ Ronald,” Lady Le Breton cried, in her most commanding tone, 
“you must have taken leave of your senses. How dare you keep 
this person a moment longer in my house against my wish, when even 
she herself is anxious to quit it? Let her go at once, iet her go at 
once, sir.” 

“No, mother,” Ronald answered firmly. “We are commanded 
in the Word to obey our parents in all things, ‘in the Lord.’ I think 
you’ve forgotten that proviso, mother, ‘in the Lord.’ Now, mother, 
I will tell you all about it.” And then, in a rapid sketch, Ronald, 
with his back planted solidly against the door, told his mother briefly 
all he knew about Selah Briggs, how he had found her, how he had 
brought her home not knowing who she was, and how she had 
recognised Herbert as her unfaithful lover. Lady Le Breton, when 
she saw that escape was practically impossible, flung herself back in 
an easy chair, where she swayed herself backward and forward gently 
all the while, without once lifting her eyes towards Ronald, and 
sighed impatiently, from time to time audibly, as if the story merely 
bored her. As for poor Selah, she stood upright in front of Ronald 
without a word, looking neither to the right nor to the left, and 
waiting eagerly for the story to be finished. 

When Ronald had said his say, Lady Le Breton looked up at 
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last and said simply, with a pretended yawn, “ Now, Ronald, will 
you go to your own room ?” 

“T will not,” Ronald answered, in a soft whisper. “I will go 
with this lady to the rooms of which I have spoken to her.” 

“Then,” Lady Le Breton said coldly, “ you shall not return here. 
It seems I’m to lose all my children, one after another, by their 
extraordinary rebelliousness !” 

“ By your own act—yes,” Ronald answered, very calmly. “You 
forgot that last Thursday was my birthday,-I dare say, mother ; but 
I didn’t forget it: it was ; and I came of age then. I’m my own 
master now. I’ve stopped here as long as I could, mother, because 
of the commandment : but I can’t stop here any longer. I shall go 
to Ernest's for to-night as soon as I’ve got rooms for this lady.” 

“Good evening,” Lady Le Breton said, bowing frigidly, without 
another word. 

** Good. evening, mother,” Ronald replied, in his natural voice. 
“Miss Briggs, will you come with me? I’m very sorry that this 
unhappy scene should have been inflicted upon you against my will ; 
but I hope and pray that you won’t have lost all confidence in my 
wish to help you, in spite of these unfortunate accidents.” 

Selah followed him blindly, in a dazzled fashion, out on to the 
flagstones of Epsilon Terrace. 

“ Dear me, dear me,” moaned Lady Le Breton, sinking back 
vacantly once more, with an air of resignation after her efforts, into 
the easy chair ; “ was there ever a mother so plagued and burdened 
with unnatural and undutiful sons as I am? If it weren’t for dear 
Herbert, I’m sure I don’t know what I should ever do between them. 
Ronald, too, who always pretended to be so very, very religious ! 
To think that he should go and uphold the word of a miserable, 
abandoned, improper adventuress against his own brother Herbert ! 
Atrocious, perfectly atrocious! Where on earth he can have picked 
up such a woman I’m positively at a loss to imagine. But it’s 
exactly like his poor dear father : I remember once when we were 
stationed at Moozuffernugger, in the North-West Provinces, with the 
14th Bengal, poor Owen absolutely insisted on taking up the case of 
some Eurasian woman, who pretended she’d been badly treated by 
young Walker of our regiment! I call it quite improper—almost 
unseemly—to meddle in the affairs of such people. I dare say 
Herbert has had something or other to say to this horrid girl ; young 
men will be young men, and in the army we know how to make 
allowances for that sort of thing: but that Ronald should positively 
think of bringing such a person into my breakfast-room is not to be 
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heard of. Ronald’s a pure Le Breton—that’s undeniable, thank 
goodness ; not a single one of the good Whitaker points to be found 
in all his nature. However, poor dear Sir Owen, in spite of all his 
nonsense, was at least an officer and a gentleman; whereas the 
nonsense these boys have picked up at Oxford and among their 
German refugee people is both irreligious and, I may even say, 
indecent, or, to put it in the mildest way, indecorous. I wish with 
all my heart I’d never sent them to Oxford. I’ve always thought 
that if only Ernest had gone in for a direct commission, he’d soon 
have got all that absurd revolutionary rubbish knocked out of him 
in a mess-room! But it’s a great comfort to me to think I have one 
real blessing in dear Herbert, who’s just such a son as any mother 
might well be thoroughly proud of in every way !” 

While Lady Le Breton was thus communing with herself in the 
breakfast-room, and while Herbert was trying to patch up a hollow 
truce with his own much-bruised self-respect in his own bedroom, 
Ronald was taking poor dazed and wearied Selah round to the 
refuge of the Baumanns’ hospitable roof. As soon as that matter 
was temporarily arranged to the mutual satisfaction of all the parties 
concerned, Ronald walked over alone to Ernest’s little lodgings at 
Holloway. He would sleep there that night, and send round a 
letter to Amelia, the housemaid, in the morning, asking her to pack 
up his things and forward them at once to Mrs. Halliss’s. For 
himself, he did not propose, unless circumstances compelled it, again 
to enter his mother’s rooms, except by her own express invitation. 
After all, he thought, even his little income, if clubbed with Edie 
and Ernest’s, would probably help them all to live now in tolerable 
comfort. , 

So he told Edie all his story, and Edie listened to it with an 
approving smile. ‘I think, dear Ronald,” she said, taking his hand 
in hers, you did quite right—quite as Ernest himself would have 
done under the circumstances.” 

“Where’s Ernest?” asked Ronald, half smiling at that naive 
wifely standard of right conduct. 

“Gone with Mr. Berkeley to the trial,” Edie answered. 

“The trial! What trial?” 

“Oh, don’t you know? Herr Max’s. They’re trying him to-day 
for uttering a seditious libel and inciting to murder the chief of the 
Third Section at St Petersburg.” 

“ But he said nothing at all,” Ronald cried in astonishment. “I 
read the article myself. He said nothing that any Englishman 
mightn’t have said under the same circumstances. Why, I could 
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have written the libel, as they call it, myself, even, and I’m not much 
of a politician either! They can’t ever be trying him in a country 
like England for anything so ridiculously little as that !” 

“But they are,” Edie answered quietly; “and dear Ernest’s 
dreadfully afraid the verdict will go against him.” 

“ Nonsense,” Ronald answered with natural confidence. ‘ No 
English jury would ever convict a man for speaking up like that 
against an odious and abominable tyranny.” 

Very late in the afternoon, Ernest and Berkeley returned to the 
lodgings. Erest’s face was white with excitement, and his lips were 
trembling violently with suppressed emotion. His eyes were red and 
swollen. Edie hardly needed to ask in a breathless whisper of 
Arthur Berkeley, “ What verdict ? ” 

“Guilty,” Arthur Berkeley answered with a look of unfeigned 
horror and indignation. He had learnt by this time quite to take the 
communistic view of such questions. 

** Guilty,” Ronald cried, jumping up from his chair in astonishment. 
“ Impossible! And what sentence?” 

“Twelve months’ hard labour,” Berkeley answered, slowly and 
remorsefully. 

“An atrocious sentence!” Ronald exclaimed, turning red with 
excitement. ‘An abominable sentence! A most malignant and 
vindictive sentence! Who was the judge, Arthur ?” 

“ Bassenthwaite,” Berkeley replied, half under his breath. 

** And may the Lord have mercy upon his soul!” said Ronald 
solemnly. 

But Ernest never said a single word. He only sat down and ate 
his supper in silence, like one stunned and dazed. He didn’t even 
notice Ronald’s coming. And Edie knew by his quick breath and 
his face alternately flushed and pallid that there would be another 
crisis in his gathering complaint before the next morning. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE LEPER HOSPITALS OF 
BRITAIN. 


MONG the painful subjects which invariably claim the attention 
of Oriental travellers, one of the very saddest is the prevalence 
in certain countries of divers forms of Leprosy. Hideous and most 
repulsive are its unhappy victims, as we see them clamouring for 
alms in the filthy but thronged streets of Chinese cities—each suf- 
ferer a centre of contagion, who may transmit his sore affliction to those 
around him. And not less sad, because the poor lepers are unseen, 
are the details which meet the traveller in what should apparently be 
the healthiest group of all the Pacific Isles—namely, the Hawaiian 
Archipelago, where so large a proportion of the comely but too 
quickly diminishing native race are touched by this dire calamity, 
and are in consequence compelled by law to forsake their beloved 
homes and their kindred, to share a lifelong banishment at that 
saddest of all colonies, the Leper Settlement on the Isle of Molokai. 
It is a colony of living death, for they who are here landed know 
that their fate is sealed, and that on this side of the grave they have 
but one prospect—slowly but surely to succumb to the horrible 
disease, which has already reduced most of those around them to so 
loathsome a condition. 

It may be that the new comers have only recently become con- 
scious of their doom, and only a few hard black spots on the skin 
indicate the mischief that is brewing within ; the men and boys join 
a company of volunteers and play at being soldiers, and lads and 
lassies form a choir, where for a while they can keep up the inemory 
of their village glees; but terribly soon the sweet voices become 
rough and rasping, the smooth skin becomes bloated and shining, 
the features distorted, the eyes bloodshot. Then comes the last awful 
stage, when the fell disease eats away flesh and bones, and, one by 
one, fingers and toes, hands and feet, drop off, and the unhappy leper 
literally dies piecemeal—revolting to himself and to all around him.! 

Such is the form of the disease known as “Chinese Leprosy.” 


’ For full details of the Leper Settlement of Molokai, see Fire-Fountains, by 
C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
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Its victims are certainly not “ Lepers as white as snow,” for on a fair 
skin its effect is to produce burning red blotches, while a dark skin 
seems to be intensified in hue. What the snowy leprosy of Judza 
really was, appears to be uncertain, as the description certainly does 
not answer to that of the scaly form of leprosy,' while this, which is 
medically termed ¢ubercular elephantiasis,? appears to be the common 
form of the disease in most parts of the world. 

Here we arrive at a point which to many will present itself as a 
fact so little realised as to be positively startling—namely, the pre- 
valence of this identical and most horrible disease in medizval ages, 
not only throughout the continent of Europe, but also in our own 
British Isles, where not only were there many noted leper hospitals, 
specially endowed, where the sick were tended by the Knights of 
St. Lazarus (an order of knighthood specially instituted for this 
service), but, also, every burgh in the Kingdom of Scotland was 
obliged to have its own lazar-house, as is proved by the enactment 
of the Parliament held at Perth in a.p. 1427. 

So completely has this terrible scourge died out in the last three 
or four centuries, in this, our favoured land, that its very memory is 
now only an archeological curiosity ; and yet we know that from the 
tenth to the sixteenth century it prevailed in every corner of Europe, 
being sometimes described as “leprosie,” sometimes as “ elephanti- 
asis,” and often simply as “the mickle ail,” or “la grosse maladie,” 
the ailment above all others to be dreaded. And no wonder! as any 
one will say who has read but a few of the multitudinous minute 
analyses of the dreaded /epra ‘uberculosa ot Greek elephantiasis (quite 
a different disease from the elephantiasis of the Arabians) which 
have been recorded by many European physicians, as a guide to 
those persons on whom devolved the terrible duty of for evermore 
isolating the unhappy leper from all contact with his fellows, by con- 
signing him to the dread seclusion of a leper hospital. 

A great mass of most interesting evidence on this subject was 
collected from all manner of sources,by the late Sir James Simpson 
(whose honoured name, immortal in medicine, is well-nigh as cele- 
brated as an earnest archzeologist, and who in this particular study 
found a subject after his own heart) : the evidence of the most 
learned professors of medicine of the middle ages, and more especially 
during the fourteenth and two following centuries—descriptions 
penned by French, Italian, Spanish, German, and British physicians. 
All agree in detailing the horrid symptoms in much the same manner. 
Then, as now in countries still subject to this scourge, the pre- 

1 Lepra Grecorum, 2 Lepra tuberculosa. 
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liminary red patches were followed by the development of shining 
tubercles of a fawn-coloured or dusky-red hue on the face, nose, ears, 
lips, &c. Sometimes the whole face is covered with large red bumps, 
only separated by deep furrows ; the skin becomes thickened like 
that of an elephant, and oily as the plumage of a duck ; ulceration 
sets in, and the breath of the unhappy sufferer becomes offensive to 
all around him ; the eyes become bloodshot ; all hair falls off ; the 
voice becomes rough and husky, and finally the power of articulation 
is lost ; the features become hideously distorted, sometimes the nose 
disappears, fingers and toes gangrene, and joint after joint falls off. 
Still the poor wretch survives these successive mutilations, and lingers 
on, perchance for years. Happily, the sense of smell and of touch 
are generally lost, so that in some respects the patients suffer less 
than might be expected. 

In some forms of the disease, as described in the Shetland Isles, 
the first phase of extraordinary plumpness or puffy swelling of the 
body was followed by unnatural leanness, and the formation under 
the skin of innumerable lumps like small, hard seeds, each of which 
became a running sore, till at length the sufferer resembled nothirs 
so much as a lump of worm-eaten cork ; but, alas! retaining the 
sense of acute pain, both external and internal. 

So terrible a picture of suffering as is here presented would be 
grievous even were it merely a description of an Oriental malady— 
a plague from which the favoured lands of Europe had always been 
exempt—but it acquires a peculiarly painful interest when we consider 
that it is a faithful account of a disease once so common in these 
Isles as to have called for special legislation of successive par- 
liaments. To what blessed circumstance we may attribute our 
present happy exemption from its presence, it is impossible to say, 
as its development does not appear to involve any special condition 
of climate or manner of life. 

Sir James Simpson has shown how at the present time it 
exists extensively in Asia, Africa, and America, at the most varying 
altitudes and most diverse temperatures—in short, under every con- 
ceivable condition. At Carthagena he finds a leper hospital on the 
sea-coast. On the table-lands of Mexico, thousands of feet above 
the ocean, the loathsome lepers linger in long anguish. In the 
beautiful Seychelle Islands, one of the group is set apart as a leper 
station. In Ceylon, Mauritius, Java, Madagascar, where all around 
is beautiful, the fell disease holds a place, and claims its hideous 
victims. In the malarious swamps of Batavia, as on the dry and 
burning plains of Arabia, from tropical Sumatra to well-nigh Arctic 
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Iceland, from the ice-bound shores of Asiatic Russia to the deadly 
jungles of Guiana and Sierra Leone ; in the temperate regions of 
both hemispheres, from Southern Africa to Asia Minor ; in Madeira 
and Morocco ; and on various isles in the Indian, Chinese, Carib- 
bean, and Mediterranean seas, leper hospitals are found, where these 
sorely afflicted sufferers are required to congregate. 

Doubly blessed, therefore, may we deem the modern exemption 
of Europe from so dire a calamity. Of the extent to which it here 
prevailed in medieval times we may gather some hints from casual 
references in many old records, from the civil laws enacted with 
reference to lepers, and from papal bulls enforcing the ecclesiastical 
separation of all infected persons. With regard to the period when 
leprosy first appeared in Western Europe, various writers have 
endeavoured to show that it was imported from Syria by persons 
returning from the Crusades. This, however, Sir James has altogether 
disproved, as several leper hospitals are shown to have existed in 
England before the first Crusaders left these shores in a.pD. 1096. 
One, near Canterbury, was built in the reign of William the Con- 
queror by Lanfranc, Bishop of Canterbury, who died seven years 
before the first Crusade ; and another, in Northampton, was founded 
at the same period ; while one at Chatham dates from the reign of 
William Rufus. 

In Wales, laws were enacted by King Hoel Dha, who died about 
A.D. 950, entitling married women whose husbands were thus 
afflicted to legal separation and restitution of their property, a 
similar statute having been established by King Pepin in France in 
the year 757. Rigid laws regarding the separation of the sexes 
marked the care taken at some periods to prevent the hereditary 
transmission of the disease. ‘Thus, in an account of “ the auld 
manneris ” of the Scotch, prior to the reign of Malcolm Canmore, as 
related by “the nobil clerke, Maister Hector Boéce, Channon of 
Aberdene,” who was born in 1465, we learn that “ the woman that 
was fallin Lipper, or had any other infection of blude, was banist fra 
the company of men, and gif sctho consavit barne under sic infirmitie, 
both scho and hir barne war buryit quik;” that is to say, “if she 
conceived a child under such infirmity, both she and her child were 
buried alive !”—a rough and ready mode of stamping out disease to 
have been practised by our own ancestors, though, perhaps, more 
excusable than the much more recent method of disposing of 
thousands of innocent women accused of witchcraft, and remorse- 
lessly burnt alive ! 

Almost equally remarkable was the prescription whereby Michael 
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Scott, the Fifeshire wizard, professed to cure the incurable. “ /¢ 
ought to be known,” said he, “ that the blood of dogs and of infants 
two years old and under, when diffused through a bath of heated 
water, dispels the leprosy without a doubt.” In much later times 
it was deemed a grave accusation against a woman suspected of 
witchcraft that she should have dared to affirm that she could cure 
“eprosie, quhilk the maist expert men in medicine are not abil to 
do.”: Such was the indictment against Christian Livingstone, who 
was tried in Edinburgh in 1597, and was proved to have killed a red 
cock and baked a bannock with its blood, giving the same to the 
leper to eat. 

Of the prevalence of leprosy in Western Europe in the twelfth 
and following centuries, we may form some idea from the code of 
laws promulgated by Louis VIII. in 1226, with reference to the leper 
hospitals, of which there were at that time two thousand in France 
alone! In the following century the number of lepers must have 
become still greater, for, in the history of the reign of Philip II. of 
France, Mezeray tells us that “Il n’y avoit n’y ville, n’y bourgade, 
qui ne fust obligée de batir un hospital pour les retirer.” Precisely 
similar is the evidence concerning the necessity for leper hospitals in 
Italy. Denmark and other kingdoms of Northern Europe likewise 
suffered severely. 

Persons thus afflicted were regarded both by civil and ecclesiastical 
law as being virtually already dead. From the moment when their 
malady was recognised, they lost all privileges of citizenship, all 
political rights. They were classed with lunatics and outlaws, as 
persons incapable of inheriting property, or of holding any responsible 
post, even in the conduct of their own family business, or the dis- 
posal of their own effects. From the day when the leper was driven 
forth from his home, either to live a hermit life in a secluded hut, or 
to enter a lazar-house, he was accounted dead. This was the law, 
both in England and France, so early as the eleventh century, as is 
shown by records of Lombardy, Normandy, and Brittany. The 
ancient laws of Wales classed lepers, natural fools, and alien serfs as 
persons to whom insult might be offered without their being entitled 
to claim saraad, ze. fine for insult. The law, however, protected 
them from actual insult to person or property. 

In France the Church lent its terrors to confirm the decree of 
death in life, and appointed a solemn funeral service to be performed 
on the day when the living dead was banished from his fellows, and 
consigned to the lazar-hospital. This special ritual, with all the 
ceremonies to be observed, was retained till a comparatively recent 
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period in the French service book. On the appointed day, a priest, 
robed in surplice and stole, and bearing the cross, went to the house 
of doom, and there exhorted the sufferer patiently to endure the 
incurable plague wherewith God had stricken him. Having sprinkled 
him with holy water, he led him to the church, while chanting the 
accustomed verses from the burial service. In church the unhappy 
sufferer was undressed, clothed with a funeral pall, and placed before 
the altar between two trestles. The Mass for the dead was then 
celebrated over him. 

At its conclusion he was again sprinkled with holy water, and led 
to the place destined to be his future abode, where a special dress, 
cowl, stick, and a pair of clappers were bestowed upon him, the 
priest solemnly forbidding him ever to be seen without his leper's 
raiment ; ever to enter an inn, a bake-house, a church, or other place 
of public resort ; ever to wash his hands or clothes in a stream or 
fountain used by other men; ever to touch children, or give them 
anything he had touched, or to touch anything in the market except 
with his stick, to show what he wished to buy. He was interdicted 
from walking in narrow paths, where persons meeting him would 
have difficulty in passing without contact, and should any speak 
to him he must only answer in a whisper, lest they should be 
annoyed by his pestilent breath or infectious odour. 

Having uttered this cheerful exhortation, the priest closed his 
ministration of comfort to the afflicted by throwing a shovelful of 
earth on to the body of the poor leper, further to typify that the 
grave had now closed over him for ever, and that his connection 
with earth was severed, and all interests outside the walls of the lazar- 
house sealed to him for ever. 

Such being the light in which sufferers from this dread disease 
were regarded, we must feel how heroic was the devotion of those 
good Christians who consecrated their whole lives to the care of the 
lepers. ‘Towards the close of the eleventh century an offshoot from 
the general order of Knights Hospitallers was formed into a special 
order for this service, and assumed the title of Knights of St. 
Lazarus of Jerusalem. Twelve of these nursing knights were 
brought to France by St. Louis and placed in charge of the leper 
hospitals of the land. Another company established themselves in 
Britain in the reign of King Stephen, their headquarters in England 
being at Burton-Lazarus, in Leicestershire, which soon became a 
very wealthy endowment, and so continued till it was dissolved by 
Henry VIII. According to their original rule, they were obliged 
always to elect a leper as their Grand-Master, but in course of time 
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a special bull was issued by Pope Innocent IV., empowering them 
_ to dispense with this obligation. Lepers were, however, admitted 
into the order, which became very numerous, especially, says Maim- 
bourg,' in Scotland and France. Few traces of their presence in 
Scotland can now be detected, except at Linlithgow, where there 
undoubtedly was an establishment of these Brothers of St. Lazarus. 
There is also some reason to believe that Loretto, near Edinburgh, 
was likewise the scene of their labours of mercy. 

These knights were not the only persons who voluntarily under- 
took this charitable penance and meritorious nursing. Various 
persons of note, even kings and queens, took a share in the work. 
Robert II., the son of Hugh Capet, periodically visited the leper 
hospitals, and himself washed and fed the sufferers. So did Louis 
IX., of France, commonly called St. Louis, who did so four times a 
year. Henry III. of England was satisfied with one annual visit on 
Shrove Tuesday, as a pre-Lenten penance. But good Queen Maud 
or Matilda, wife of Henry I. of England, loved to fill her house 
with lepers, and to wash their feet, kissing them with the utmost 
devotion, recognising in them the representatives of the Eternal 
King, their Master. 

This ‘ gode Queene Maud,’ daughter of Macolm III. of Scotland, 
established the hospital of St. Giles, Bishopsgate, for the reception 
of forty lepers, with chaplain, clerk, and messengers. 

This was founded in the year A.D. r1ro1, and was one of the very 
earliest houses of the sort. Within the next fifty years many others 
were established. In France the endowment of leper charities 
became a favourite act of merit, and the wealth of some of the 
hospitals became so great as to excite the avarice of the kings. 
Hence the barbarous persecution of lepers in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, in the reign of Philip V., who, profiting by the 
popular outcry, that the lepers had all agreed to poison the wells and 
waters, condemned them to expiate this “‘ detestable sin ” at the stake, 
Consequently a multitude were burnt alive, and the wealth of the 
hospitals was confiscated to the king himself. These afflicted 
“children of St. Lazarus” were again subjected to grievous persecu- 
tion in the reign of Charles VI., of France, a.p. 1388. 

The provision made for sufferers in Scotland was not such as to 
excite covetousness. The laws of King David I., which were framed 
in the early part of the twelfth century, contain certain regulations 
providing lodgment in hospital, and sustenance for the “ lippermen” 
of the burghs of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, and Roxburgh, 

1 Histoire des Croisades, 
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Those possessing property of their own were to keep themselves in 
hospital, but for the really poor a sum of “twentie shillin ges” was to 
be collected by the burgesses to provide them with “ meat and claith.” 
At a later date we have a remarkable record of the economy which 
prevailed in the commissariat of the lazar-houses. In the Parlia- 
ment held at Scone in a.p. 1386 it was enacted that, “Gif ony man 
brings to the markit corrupt swine or salmond to be sauld, they sall be 
taken by the Bailies, and incontinent, without ony question, sad// be 
sent to the lepper folke, and gif there be na lepper folke they sall be 
destroyed alluterlie” (utterly). 

Even at a later period the inmates of Scottish leper houses 
were almost entirely dependent on casual alms, with certain trifling 
privileges. Some hospitals, such as that of Edinburgh, allowed each 
inmate four shillings (Scots) per week, ze. a sum equal to about 
fourpence of English money. To supplement this, they were obliged 
to sit at the gate and ask alms of all passers-by. The leper house 
at Aberdeen was also so poorly supported that James VI. was moved 
with compassion towards these poor leprous persons, because that 
the smallness of their rent would “not sustene them in meat and 
fyre, quhair-throw they leif verie miserablie.” He therefore insti- 
tuted a form of primitive poor’s rates, entitling the lepers to draw 
one peat from every load of fuel brought to the Aberdeen market. 

Sometimes these needy beggars seem to have ventured on too 
great boldness in pleading their own cause. Hence such enact- 
ments, “ Anent Lipper Folke,” as that of the Parliament held at 
Perth in 1427, when it was ordered that “na lipper folke sit to thig 
(beg) neither in kirk nor kirkzaird, nor other place within the 
burrowes, but at their own hospital, and at the port of the town and 
other places outwith the burrowes,” This allusion to the “ kirk- 
yairdis,” as it is elsewhere spelt, reminds us that in former times the 
churchyards were the recognised resort of the beggars, who there 
assembled in misery and nakedness, to implore alms from all who 
came to worship, as at the present day they throng the approaches 
to foreign temples, or oriental temples. (Apparently the above 
prohibition did not long continue in force, as in 1528 we learn that 
James Houstoun, sub-dean of Glasgow, founder of what is now the 
Tron Kirk, ordered that twelve pennies should be distributed yearly 
on the anniversary of his death, to the lepers beside the bridge of 
Glasgow, and others who should appear in the churchyard of the 
Ladye College to say orisons for his soul.) 

By the same act lepers were forbidden to enter towns, except at 
specified hours on certain days, when they might come to buy victuals. 
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The ordinance ran thus: “ Na lipper folk, nouther man nor woman, 
enter nor cum in ane Burgh of the Realm but thrise in the oulk 
(thrice in the week), that is to saie, Mondaie, Wednesdaie, and 
Fridaie, fra ten hours to twa after noone; and quhair faires and 
mercattis fallis on thay dayis, that they leave their entrie in the 
Burrowes, and gang on the morne to get their living.” 

This Act was virtually merely a confirmation of the much more 
ancient “Scottish Burrow Lawe’s anent Lipper-folk,” which rendered 
it criminal for any man to harbour such within the burgh. The 
general fear of contagion is clearly shown by various local statutes, 
such as one proclaimed at Berwick-upon-Tweed in “ the Zeare of 
God 1283,” which, after forbidding any leprous person to enter within 
the portes of the burgh, ordered that if any such person should never- 
theless do so “his claithes wherewith he is cled sall be taken from 
him and sall be burnt, and he, being naked, sall be ejected farth of 
the burgh.” It was, however, provided that “some gude man sall 
gather almes for them, that they may be sustained in ane place 
competent for them, wéthout the burgh.” 

The towns and villages in the neighbourhood of the principal 
lazar-houses had especially strict local quarantine regulations. Such 
were the statutes of Prestwick in Ayrshire, which lay within half a 
mile of the leper hospital of Kingcase, thereby offering a temptation 
to petty tradesmen, which we can well understand, who know the 
difficulty of enforcing quarantine in the case of most infectious 
diseases among our poor of the present day, and the difficulty of 
ensuring the destruction of clothes and bedding. So the burgh 
records of Prestwick note the case of such offenders as a certain 
“ Andro Sanc?, who, in 1481, is fund daili reparand to Kingcase, and 
is abill till infect ye hale towne ; and weris ye seik folkis claithis and 
bonnettis.” Various women are convicted of likewise repairing to 
the town “ for the selling of ale.” 

A statute, similar to that of Berwick-on-Tweed, was enacted in 
Edinburgh. in 1530 desiring that “na manner of lipper person cum 
amangis uther cleine personis, nor be nocht fund in the kirk, fische 
merket, nor flesche merket, nor na other merket within this burghe, 
under the pane of burnyng of their cheik and bannasing off the 
loune.” ' 

Especially stringent regulations were enforced at the Greenside 
Hospital, Edinburgh, where, in 1591, it was enacted that “nane of 
the lepperis or their wyffes depart fra the said hospitall to na oyder 
place, bot sit still thairat and remayne thairin nicht and day, haly-day 
and wark-day . . . and that they keip the dure of the said hospitall 
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fast and clois, fra the downpassing of the sone to the rising thairoff, 
under the payne of hanging.” 

That the latter clause was no empty threat is evident, inasmuch 
as by order of the commissioners a gallows was erected for the im- 
mediate execution of offenders—or, as the old statute has it, “ For 
terrefying the said lepperis to transgress the samyn, there shall be 
ane gibbet set up at the said hospital.” Only one leper at a time, 
each in his turn, was allowed to sit at the door to beg for the whole 
community, and he was straightly forbidden to cry aloud or ask for 
alms “ utherways than be thair clapper.” 

The said clapper was a rattle formed of several tablets of wood, 
which the leper struck together, producing a loud clatter which was 
the recognised form of craving aid, while warning all men of his 
unclean presence. He also carried a cop or receiving dish into 
which the charitable dropped their alms without any risk of contact 
with the infected person. The cop and clapper are alluded to by 
many medizeval writers as the invariable symbol of the leper. They 
are known to have also been used in Italy and elsewhere. ‘Thus the 
lepers in Palestine carry small buckets or “cops” wherein their 
benefactors may deposit their gifts. A curious form of the same 
precaution is alluded to in Evelyn’s Diary in Holland, a.p. 1641, 
when he noted “divers leprous poor creatures dwelling in solitary 
huts on the brink of the water,” who asked charity of passengers on 
the canals by casting out a floating box to receive their alms. 

In Britain, on such occasions as lepers were allowed to enter or 
pass through towns, they were required to sound their clappers con- 
tinuously that all men might shun their approach. This warning 
rattle is especially insisted on in an edict of the City of Glasgow, 
of the year 1610, which allows the leper of the Brigend Hospital 
entrance to the town, provided that they “sall gang only on the 
calsie syde (walk only on the side of the street) near the gutter, 
and sall haif clapperis, and ane claith upoun their mouth and face, 
and sall stand afar of, qahill they resaif almons” (while they receive 
alms). 

At a much later date, in 1693, the municipal records of Prestwick 
tell of complaints anent the intruding of the lepers of Kingcase upon 
the privileges of the burghers and freemen in resorting to the shore 
and taking there timber and other wreck. This interference with the 
rights of flotsam and jetsam was put down with a high hand, and 
the lepers received one more convincing proof of their exclusion from 
the rights of citizens. 

All lazar-houses, however, were not thus poverty-stricken ; some, 
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both in England and Scotland, were largely endowed and their 
inmates well provided for. Thus, according to a census of the time 
of Henry VIII., while it was proven that the combined revenue of 
no less than forty-eight lazar-houses in the county of Norfolk amounted 
only to £158, certain individual hospitals possessed nearly double 
that sum, the revenues of Maiden Bradley being valued at nearly 
£200, and those of Burton Lazars at above £ 260, both very large 
sums according to the value of money in those days. The church, 
too, was so far merciful, that by a Bull of Pope Alexander III. all 
leper hospital possessions were exempt from the payment of tithes. 
These were nevertheless enforced in certain cases, as in that of the 
lazar-house of St. Lawrence at Canterbury, which “was taxed for 
payment of the perpetual tenth.” 

These wealthy houses were able to provide comparatively luxurious 
diet for their inmates. ‘Thus, at the leper-house of St. Julian’s near 
St. Albans, the diet-table provides that each inmate shall receive 
seven loaves a week, and either fourteen gallons of beer, or eightpence 
as an equivalent in beer-money. At Christmas, sobriety was deemed 
quite a superfluous virtue, for to each leprous brother is apportioned 
forty gallons of good beer or fortypence for the same. It is satis- 
factory to know that compensation was thus allowed for the blue- 
ribbon party of the age! Special allowances were made for great 
church festivals ; thus, on Ascension Day each leper received one 
farthing for buying potsherbs ; on the feast of St. John the Baptist 
two bushels of salt, and four shillings to buy clothes. On the feasts 
of St. Julian, St. Alban, and at Easter, “One penny for the accus- 
tomed pittance”—in addition to which the king’s bounty of thirty 
shillings and five pence was to be annually divided among the 
inmates, But the great feast-day was St. Martin’s, when to each 
leper was apportioned one pig from the common stall, or a sum of 
money equal to its value. 

Regulations concerning the dress of the leper brethren ordained 
that they should wear a tunic and upper tunic of russet, with sleeves 
closed to the hand. The upper tunic was closed down to the ankles ; 
a hood of the same russet cloth, a close cape of black cloth, and 
shoes of a particular form, completed the uniform. 

According to the diet-roll of the great lazar-hospital at 
Sherburne, in thé county of Durham, its inmates must have fared 
better than those of St. Julian’s, for though the allowance of beer 
was smaller, there was the allowance of flesh three times a week, and 
of fish, cheese, or butter on intermediate days, with a measure of salt, 
and occasionally beans, onions, or apples. On St. Michael’s day, geese 
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were allowed—one to four persons—and on the feast of St. Cuthbert, 
fresh salmon. It was specially enjoined that no putrid or corrupt 
meat should be served, nor meat from any animal that had died of 
disease (therein marking a considerable improvement in feeding 
since the enactments of the Scone Parliament at the close of the 
fourteenth century)! All details of clothing and firing were strictly 
regulated, with the allowance of straw for bedding and extra baskets 
of peat on the wintry saints’ days which fell between Michaelmas 
and Easter. Only four fires were allowed in the whole building. 
Special provision was made for Christmas-eve, when the community 
were allowed four yule logs, each to consist of a cart-load of fuel. 

So many creature comforts were not, however, to be enjoyed 
without some drawback. Accordingly we find that during the 
seasons of Advent and Lent a// the brethren, and likewise the sisters, 
were required to submit themselves to receive corporal discipline on 
three days in each week! At all times, all the leprous brethren were 
expected to attend four daily services in chapel—namely, matins, 
nones, vespers, and complines. ‘Those who were bedridden were 
enjoined to raise themselves if possible, and say matins in their bed. 
The hospital chaplains were desired to read the Gospel to the sick 
on Sundays and holydays and to hear their confessions, also to read 
the burial service; their duties cannot, however, have been very 
onerous, as the ecclesiastical staff of the Sherburne Hospital numbered 
four priests and four attendant clerks, governed by a prior. 

In some of those houses there were most rigid regulations con- 
cerning the religious observances of the inmates, as for instance at 
St. Giles Hospital, Norwich, where it was commanded that all the 
lepers, unless prevented by grievous bodily infirmity, should be regular 
in their attendance at church, and hear matins and Mass throughout, 
but were to keep silence. 

Without wishing to be irreverent, one cannot but think that an 
oriental prayer-wheel would have been useful to the poor inmates 
who were required every day to say “for the morning duty, a 
Pater Noster and Ave Maria, thirteen times,” and again at four 
specified hours each day,a Pater Noster and Ave Maria seven times ; 
“and besides the aforesaid prayers, each leprous brother shall say 
a Pater and Ave ‘¢hirty times every day for the founders of the 
hospital and the bishop of the place, and all his benefactors, and all 
other true believers living or dead ; and on the day on which any 
one of their number departs from this life, let each leprous brother 
. say in addition fifty Paters and Aves, three times for the soul of the 
departed, and the souls of all deceased believers.” Any luckless 
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brother who rebelled against being thus converted into an animated 
barrel-organ, and ventured to omit any portion of this service, “ let 
him receive a condign punishment from the Master of the said 
Hospital, who is otherwise called the Prior.” 

The said prior was assisted by no fewer than eight regular canons, 
acting as chaplains, two clerks, seven choristers, and two sisters, while 
the permanent inmates of the hospital appear to have numbered eight 
bedridden persons!! Probably, however, this may have been a recent 
record of a time when leprosy was diminishing in the land, but the 
ecclesiastical endowment continued, for certainly such large establish- 
ments betoken a larger need, and in point of fact we find that prior to 
the year A.D. 1200 the Hospital of Sherburne maintained sixty-five 
lepers, and those of St. Nicholas, Carlisle, and Bolton in Northumber- 
land, each numbered thirteen ; and there were many other leper houses 
in the same counties. 

In most of these hospitals, however, the patients do not seem 
ever to have been very numerous, and as the disease abated in the 
sixteenth century, we find notices of hospitals containing barely half 
a dozen patients. As years wore on, these members still diminished, 
till in 1604 one female patient applied for admission at the Aber- 
deen lazar-house, and the keys of the house were given to her, 
proving that the place was then empty. In the ensuing ten years 
only two women seem to have here sought refuge, and fifty years 
later the house and chapel were in ruins. 

I alluded just now to the allowance of straw for bedding. This 
does not sound a luxurious couch for a sick man, but it was the bed- 
ding in general use, the straw being sewn into coarse canvas mattress, 
while sheets were luxuries for the wealthy. This use of straw wasfirst 
devised in A p. 1242, for the royal couch, and thenceforth, the pro- 
viding of clean straw for the king’s bed, and rushes wherewith to strew 
his chamber, was the formal tenure on which certain proprietors had their 
estates, and certain towns their charters. Sir Walter Scott mentions 
that even in his day the lairds of Spittalshiels were bound, if required 
so to do, to contribute a large quantity of straw for the beds of the 
lepers in Kingcase Hospital, and also to rethatch their houses, z<. 
the small huts in which they lived separate one from another, in huts 
on a bleak moorland, in the near neighbourhood of the chapel (4:7- 
cais as it is often called, meaning cell or chapel). 

This fashion of living apart in small cottages seems to have pre- 
vailed in many places, so that some of the leper settlements were 
rather ofthe nature of small villages. Others lived quite apart, as in 

1 Surtees’ History of the County of Durham, 
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the Shetland Isles, where leprosy was very prevalent, and where any 
person infected was at once separated and placed in a solitary little 
hut, specially built to give him shelter, at a distance from all houses. 
There, day by day, food was supplied by a contribution from the 
villagers, one of whom brought it to the door of the hut, and there 
deposited it, the leper not venturing to take it in till the messenger 
had retired some distance to windward. 

As Molokai is to the Hawaiian Isles, so was the Isle of Papa (or 
Papastour) to the Shetlanders—namely, the leper settlement of the 
group. Here the disease lingered for some time after it had passed 
away from the mainland, but in 1742 it seemed to have so effectually 
died out that the Shetlanders appointed a day of solemn thanks- 
giving for so great a deliverance. After this time, only three cases 
have been reported from Shetland, the last of which, in 1798, found 
his way to the Edinburgh Infirmary, where he was treated as an in- 
teresting curiosity. 

The leprosy seems to have moved in a northward direction, for 
the records of the English lazar-houses show a distinct diminution in 
the number of inmates, while Scotland was still sorely troubled. Thus 
in the year 1350, when it was found necessary to institute the leper 
hospital at Glasgow, the guardians of St. Albans reported that they 
occasionally had only one patient, rarely more than two or three. 
Thus in the time of Henry VIII. it was found that the hospital of St. 
Mary Magdalen, at Ripon, established for all the lepers in the district, 
contained only two priests and five poor patients. And in the reign 
of Edward VI. it was found that at the Ileford Hospital in Essex, 
founded for thirteen lepers and two priests, there were “‘ but one pryest 
and two pore men.” While the disease was thus happily dying out 
in the southern part of the Isle, the Scottish Parliament of 1427 found 
it necessary specially to legislate for its victims in the northern Isle, 
and Aberdeen established its hospital early in the sixteenth century, 
and Edinburgh founded that at Greenside in 1591. 

As the disease died out on the mainland, its demons sought refuge 
in the more remote isles. Thus in 1697 it appeared in remote St. 
Kilda, the most westerly of the Hebrides, where several persons died 
of it. Then we have seen how it lingered in Shetland, and appeared 
in the still more northerly Faroe Isles, while it still holds its grip in 
Norway and Iceland. 

Thus widely diffused was this grievous malady, from the southern 
shores of Britain to its farthest outlying isles. 

From a multitude of ancient records, such as the MJonasticon 
Anglicanum and the Notitia Monastica, Sit James Simpson compiled 
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a list of about one hundred and fifteen leper hospitals in England and 
Scotland, and he believed that it might properly have included a very 
large number of other hospitals which are known to have existed, but 
whose exact purpose has not been recorded. A list of five hundred 
such hospitals, leper houses, and Maisons Dieu are referred to in the 
Notitia as existing previous to the suppression by Henry VIII. His 
researches did not extend to Ireland, but the prevalence of leprosy 
and the establishment of leper hospitals in the sister isle is referred to 
by Ledwich in his “ Antiquities of Ireland.” 

Of the undoubted lazar-houses, seven belonged to London, six to 
Lynne, in Norfolk, six to Norwich, and four to York. Sir James also 
inferred the existence of forgotten leper houses in various places, from 
the survival of such names as “ Spittal,” “Spital town,” “ Spetel- 
crag,” “Spittalshiels,” “ Spittalsfields,” derived from the hospital 
lands. More especially, he shows that the village of Libertown, near 
Edinburgh, was probably one of the early Leper or Lipertowns—an 
impression confirmed by the fact that some of its lands are described 
in old writs as “ terrarum de Spittletown.” That such was its origin 
is the more probable from the circumstance that the “Oily Well of 
Liberton,” dedicated to St. Catherine, had from early ages been held 
highly efficacious in the cure of all manner of skin diseases. As in 
those oily springs in Canada and Pennsylvania, which first attracted 
attention by the oil floating on the surface, which was collected by 
the Indians for the healing of sores, so at this holy weil did oil-drops 
constantly rise to the surface, and were found effectual for the sudden 
healing of “ all humours that trouble the outward skin of man.” 

This well continued in favour till the time of Cromwell, who 
destroyed both the chapel and the stairs down to the balm well, built 
by King James VI.; for, says Mathew Mackaile, Chirurgo-medicine, 
“that execrable regicide and usurper, Oliver Cromwell, with his 
sacrilegious accomplices, did not only deface such rare and ancient 
monuments of Nature’s handwork, but also the synagogues of the 
God of Nature.” 

No specially miraculous cures are attributed to these wells, but 
saintly tombs and relic-shrines did not fail to make some capital of 
the lepers. It is related of St. Kentigern, who died about a.p. 600, 
that he cleansed lepers in the city of Glasgow, and that after his death 
lepers who worshipped at his tomb were miraculously made whole. 

A breviary of Aberdeen, printed in 1510, records that St. Boniface, 
of Rosemarky, who lived early in the eighth century, possessed 
the same miraculous gift of healing lepers. St. Aelred, of Rievaux, 
also relates how lepers were cleansed at the tomb of St. Ninian, at 
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Whithern, in Galloway. Miraculous cures were also wrought at the 
tomb of St. Godric at Finchale, and are vouched for by the Sheriff 
of Durham and neighbouring priests. The shrine of St. Cuthbert 
at Durham claimed the honour of having restored a leper of noble 
birth, who had come on pilgrimage from the south of England. 

For though the majority of sufferers were persons of low degree, 
this terrible scourge spared neither age nor rank, and we find oc- 
casional notices of lepers of high estate, who had taken up their abode 
in the common hospital, there to end their days ; as was the case of 
the Mayor of Exeter, who, in 1454, being infected with leprosy, not- 
withstanding his great wealth, submitted himself to a residence in the 
lazar-house of St. Mary Magdalen, and there ended his days. Other 
cases are recorded in which noble and wealthy persons, having them- 
selves become victims of the disease, devoted their fortunes to the 
founding or endowing of leper hospitals. Such was the origin of the 
leper hospital of St. Leonard, near Leicester, founded by the suffering 
youngest son of Robert Blanchmains, Earl of Leicester. That of 
Mayden Bradley, in Wiltshire, “was builded” by Alice Byset, a 
wealthy daughter of the rich house of Byset, “who, being a lazar, gave 
her part of the town of Kidderminster, im pios usus.” This hospital, 
and various others, were erected solely for the reception of leprous 
girls and women. Toa kinsman of the same house, John Bisset or 
Byseth, the province of Moray was indebted for the establishment of 
a leper house for the maintenance of seven lepers, a servant, and a 
chaplain, at Rothfan, near Elgin, the lands of which are to this day 
distinguished as ‘The Leper Lands,” though so early as the sixteenth 
century it had resolved itself into a simple almshouse, whose inmates 
were styled bedemen. 

Even the blood royal could claim no exemption from this in- 
sidious plague. Among its victims in the year 1201 we find 
Constance, Duchess of Brittany, granddaughter of Malcolm IIL. 
of Scotland, who is stated to have died of leprosy. Several 
historians allege that Henry IV. was himself afflicted with the same 
dire evil, and tradition affirms that the leper house of Waterford, in 
Ireland, was founded in 1209 by King John (father of Henry III.), 
in consequence of the leprosy of one of his sons. Another scion 
of the House of Anjou (from whom descended the Royal Plan- 
tagenets), was Baldwin IV., King of Jerusalem, of whom Fuller 
states that “he enclined to the leprosie called elephantiasis.” It 
attacked him while he was yet a minor, and though he struggled 
bravely, “ enduring this infirmity and swallowing many a bitter pang 
with a smiling face,” the disease had so ravaged his constitution that 
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at the age of twenty-three he was compelled to surrender his crown, 
and died two years later. 

King Robert Bruce is shown to have been another Royal Leper, 
as is proved by the testimony of many ancient historians, who 
describe his last long illness as “leprosy,” “ elephantiasis,” and “la 
grosse maladie,” z.¢. “the muckle ail.” The Chronicle of Lanercost 
states explicitly that Bruce was unable to lead the Scottish army into 
England in 1326, because “ factus erat leprosus.” For the same 
reason, two years later, he was unable to be present at the wedding- 
feast of his son at Berwick, but remained in strict retirement at 
Cardross Castle on the Clyde, occupying himself with experiments in 
shipbuilding. 

Nor were the clergy exempt from the “great sickness,” as is 
shown by Papal decrees of Pope Lucius III. and Pope Clement III., 
ordaining that priests struck with leprosy must be removed from 
their office, but were to receive maintenance from their benefices. 
Such cases do not seem even to have been exceptional, as special 
hospitals were founded in England solely for the reception of leprous 
monks, such as those of St. Lawrence, near Canterbury, and St. 
Bartholomew, at Chatham. A very distressing proof of their 
liability to infection was that of the monks at Moissac, who, in the 
fourteenth century, invited all persons afflicted with leprosy to come 
and bathe in the waters of their holy well, which was endowed with 
miraculous powers of healing, through the virtue of certain saintly 
relics in the neighbouring abbey. So the lepers flocked to this new 
Bethesda, and some were said to have been immediately cured. But 
they bequeathed their malady to the monks, who found that not even 
the holy fountain could avert their doom, and when some of the 
order had actually died, the Abbot deemed it expedient to close the 
well, and check the stream of pilgrims. 

Such are a few notes from the records and chronicles of the 
middle ages, on a subject which, to our own ancestors, was one of 
such intensely personal interest. Thankful, in very truth, may we 
be, that to us, their descendants, the matter, so far as concerns the 
presence of the foul disease in Britain, is one of purely archzological 
interest, and that so dread a danger no longer lurks within our Isles. 


Cc. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
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IN GREEK WATERS. 


HAD been opening the graves of some prehistoric inhabitants 
of the Cyclades for some days on the remote island of Antiparos, 
and was getting weary of this sexton life ; accordingly, when St. 
Simeon’s Day broke fine and cloudless, as February days will do in 
those parts, and when my gravediggers refused to work, it being a 
saint’s day, I determined to spend my compulsory holiday on the sea. 
A day’s fishing here amongst the Greek islands would have the 
charm of novelty. New species of fish, new methods of catching 
them ; and then the mongrel companion of my sport was exceedingly 
novel too. Zeppo was his name, and Zeppo had a wonderful story 
to tell, the substance of which I already knew, but my friends told 
me to get Zeppo to tell it himself, and they assured me that I should 
never forget it. 

He was a handsome man, somewhat over fifty, with grizzled hair, 
and wore the wide, blue, baggy trousers of the Greek islanders, 
which wabble between their legs like the stomach of a goose ; he 
wore on his head a red fez with a long blue tassel, and as he sat 
at the stern, holding the sail in one hand and the rudder in the 
other, I wished I had been a portrait painter, his appearance was 
so quaint. I knew his character well, for he had been my factotum 
for days past, knowing as he did every inch of the island. He had 
guided us to the graveyards, where I expected to find treasures—he 
had carried a pick and probed the ground for the gravestones ; but 
when this was removed he invariably decamped, for he admitted to a 
dread of skulls and bones. Then he would light a fire of brushwood, 
and smoke a cigarette ; nothing would induce him to come near the 
grave again. Zeppo was essentially lazy, highly superstitious, and not 
ashamed to admit his fear. He told me his father had been a pirate, 
but when the profession grew precarious he had wisely given it up, 
and settled at Antiparos as the vendor of foreign goods (principally 
smuggled) at exorbitant prices to the peasants, which trade his son 
and heir carried on with equal success. On his mother’s side, 
Zeppo boasted of Turkish extraction ; his name is Italian, as is often 
the case with the Greek islanders, so Zeppo was in every sense of the 
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word a mongrel, a cringing coward, very cunning, and highly 
amusing. His great forte was fishing, and in his capacity of fisher- 
man he was looked up to and consulted by all his neighbours. 

To explain the following narrative I must describe the lay of the 
land, or rather the water, in these parts. Paros, as all know, is a 
fairly big island, celebrated for its marble, but now only thinly 
populated. Antiparos is a smaller island to the west of Paros, and 
separated from it by a narrow strait. There is a village on Anti- 
paros of about 600 inhabitants, most of them, like Zeppo, of piratical 
extraction ; for some twenty years ago this island offered special 
advantages to outlaws from its numerous bays and caves, and more 
particularly from the narrow strait, through which big vessels could 
not run, because the pirates had built a wall in the sea, the secret of 
crossing which was known to themselves alone ; and then Antiparos 
was a wild, barren spot, which knew no law. Even now, if the pro- 
fession of piracy is virtually extinct, marauding is not, as the goat- 
herds know full well to their cost. 

On the opposite side of the island to the village of Antiparos, 
about two hours on muleback over the mountains, are a few scattered 
houses gathered round a calamine mine. Here I was staying, close 
to my graveyard, and here Zeppo has his store and dispenses his 
goods to the miners. Separated from Antiparos by another narrow 
strait, which swells out into an excellent harbour just below these 
houses, is another island, Despotico by name. This is four miles 
across, very hilly, and covered with brushwood, being let to two 
herdsmen for eighty okes of cheese and one kid apiece per annum, 
that is to say, about £8 sterling. Beyond this island of Despotico 
yet again there is another small round island, called Strongylo 
(2tpéyyvAo), separated again by a narrow strait, and only visited in 
the summer by a stray goatherd in search of pasturage for his flocks. 
We sailed past it one day with Zeppo, who trembled like an aspen 
leaf at the sight of it, for his recollections of it were gruesome. 

Thus we have a chain of islands before us,—Paros, Antiparos, 
Despotico, and Strongylo. On Despotico live two brothers, 
Andronico and Stefano ; they have a mandra, or hut, where they look 
after their flocks ; they are the sole occupants of this island, and the 
only other building besides their hut is a little Byzantine church, 
the remains of a monastery which at one time was kept up by the 
women of Antiparos, who went across in turns to sweep and garnish 
it ; but since Zeppo’s adventure a year ago none will go near it, and 
it is fast falling into ruins. 

Zeppo has now lowered the sail and is eager for the fray. We are 
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to begin by catching an octopus or two, at which sport Zeppo is un- 
usually clever. He stands in the bow of the boat in a round hole 
prepared for the purpose, with a tin can with a glass bottom in his 
hand ; this he inserts into the sea, so as to be just below the ripple, 
and thereby gets an excellent view of all that is going on at the 
bottom. He knows well the haunts, or houses, as he calls them, of 
the octopodia, and as soon as he sees one through his glass he lowers 
his bait, and induces the monster to leave its lair. When it is 
sufficiently clear of the bottom not to be able to make use of 
its feelers, Zeppo lets it have the bait, and soon the wriggling, 
writhing creature is landed in the boat. Zeppo is delighted. He 
takes his prize in his hands, bites it on the neck, and out gushes a 
black stream of disgusting matter like that which comes from the 
cuttle-fish and gets for it its Italian name of the “ ink-pot.” 

The octopus writhes and wriggles for hours at the bottom of the 
boat ; it changes colour, like a chameleon, from brown to red, and 
red to blue, and dies exceedingly hard. 

“Tlavayia pot!” ' said Zeppo, when he saw my surprise, “ if you 
put a dried octopus into water a year after its death, the muscles 
would wriggle again.” 

In Lent every one eats octopodia in the Greek islands. It would 
be Lent soon, and as we landed octopus after octopus into the boat 
Zeppo’s spirits grew high. 

I thought my time for probing him about his story was come ; 
like his octopus, I had got him clear away from the bottom, so I 
held out to him a bait. 

“ Zeppo pov, good job there are no pirates here nowadays,” I 


began. 
Zeppo whistled a little, and then broke off into the favourite boat- 


man’s song in these parts, about a wounded partridge, as if he had 
not heard me. So I repeated my remark. Zeppo was now busily 
preparing an iron ring to fix at the end of a trident ? for pinna fishing ; 
he looked up stealthily, and remarked slowly and with emphasis :— 

“ Don’t believe them if they say there are no pirates now.” 

I laughed him to scorn, and suggested how the British ship 
“Cygnet ” had cleared these waters of such vermin ten years ago, 
and thereby I made him clench the bait. 

“*Edevri pod,”* he exclaimed eagerly, “I'll tell you what hap- 
pened to me last year over there in Strongylo, and then tell me if 
you think our shores are free.” 


1 The Virgin Mary. 
* The xaudxi, a harpoon used for sponge-fishing. 
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Zeppo was now wriggling at the end of my line. 

“ Let’s catch a few pinnas first,” I said, not wishing to appear too 
eager. So Zeppo rowed us toa shallow part he knew of as a good 
arena for this sport, and after scraping the bottom with his iron ring 
at the end of the trident he soon brought up several of the long, red 
pinna-shells, the contents of which made us an excellent scallop that 
evening for dinner. 

“Well,” said Zeppo, now volunteering his story, “ last year, about 
this time, I went across to Despotico to shoot a few partridges, and 
I walked up the hill yonder with my gun. After some sport, I met 
the herdsman Andronico, and had a chat with him, so that it was 
getting late when I returned to the shore, and, as bad luck would 
have it, a heavy northern gale had set in, and I dare not cross to 
Antiparos that night.” 

I laughed a little, and assured Zeppo that if there was a ripple on 
the water he would be alarmed, and then I hoped that he passed a 
good night in Andronico’s mandra. 

“No,” said Zeppo, “unluckily I didn’t ; the mandra is small 
enough, and both the brothers were home that night. So I thought 
I would pass the night in the church by the sea yonder ”—with this 
he pointed to the church I mentioned above, and I applauded his 
choice, for certainly the interior of a Greek mandra is anything but 
an inviting resting-place. ‘There is a bed in the corner, consisting 
of a cloak, or goat’s-skin chlamys, thrown over some sticks, the floor 
is mud, there is no door or window, the wind whistles through the 
stones, and you cannot stand up straight for fear of getting mixed 
up with the articles of husbandry that are concealed in the roof. Our- 
side is an oval inclosure for the flocks, and the stench is insupport- 
able. I have been threatened with a night in a Greek mandra 
myself, but, like Zeppo, I have preferred a church. Pious people 
dot these little edifices all over the islands—in fact, in some islands 
there exist as many churches as inhabitants, and even though the 
liturgy is celebrated in them perhaps oncea year only, yet they serve 
as a shelter for benighted goatherds. These churches have mud 
floors, no seats, and a tempelon or wooden screen, covered with the 
sacred pictures of the Greek ritual, behind which is the Bema, or 
holy of holies, where the priests celebrate those mysteries which must 
be veiled from the eye of the people. 

“It was growing dark,” continued Zeppo, “‘when I entered the 
church. I lita light in the oil-lamp before St. Michael’s picture, I 
said a prayer to the archangel to protect me, and then lay down to 
rest,” 
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Zeppo, huddled up in a corner like a bundle of old rags, could 
sleep very well, I know, so as yet I felt no pity for him. 

“Not long after-sunset,” continued Zeppo, now warming to his 
subject and glowing with excitement, using his hands and arms to 
express his earnestness when words failed him—“ not long after 
sunset I heard men’s voices from the sea-shore,” and he pointed to 
the spot which was not twenty yards from the church, “ and I became 
aware that a boat was being drawn up on the beach ; then I distinctly 
heard men coming towards the church, laughing and talking loudly, 
for they little thought any one was in earshot. I began now to wonder 
what sort of men could be coming to deserted Despotico at this time 
of night, and, fearing their object could not be a good one, I extin- 
guished the light, and crept behind the tempelon, so as to be out of 
sight. Presently three men entered the church ; they were Naxiotes 
I could tell by their accent, and all the world knows that the men of 
Naxos are thieves. A horrible dread seized me. ‘They have come 
to steal some of Andronico’s goats ; if they find me I am lost.’” 

Here poor Zeppo manifested such great agitation at the recollec- 
tion of his terror that he trembled from head to foot, crossed himself 
violently, and lit a cigarette. My companion had all the cunning of 
a periodical about him which doles out its stories by the month, and 
leaves its readers in suspense. 

““We must fish a bit now ; I will tell you the rest afterwards,” he 
said. “Let us try dynamite.” 

I involuntarily started at this suggestion ; but knowing the habits 
of these lawless Antipariotes, I merely suggested :— 

“Dynamite indeed !. Why, what would the demarch say ?” 

“ The demarch is miles away, effendi ; and if he was here would 
enjoy the sport as much as ourselves.” 

I afterwards found this was true enough, and, being curious, I 
allowed Zeppo to continue his nefarious sport. We rowed quietly 
into a little bay with steep cliffs falling into the water. Zeppo 
landed ; he cautiously watched his opportunity for some time,. and 
then threw in his dynamite cartridge, which forthwith exploded, and 
the sea glittered with the corpses of small fish, We gathered them 
in with our appliances,—Zeppo’s was merely a piece of brushwood at 
the end of a long reed, mine was a hand-net fixed on to a forked 
vine-tendril. With these we soon collected a basketful of small 
fry, like whitebait, and Zeppd chewed some of them, and threw the 
bits into the sea, promising to return in the evening and kill larger 
fish with dynamite, which would then have collected to feast on the 
remains of their lesser brethren. 
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“Well, Zeppo, how about your friends in the church?” I now 
suggested. “I suppose your fears were groundless ?” 

““Eqevrt pov,” cried my companion, with vehemence; “that 
night was nearly the death of me ; there I sat shivering in a corner 
of the Bema, and listened to their plans. As soon as it was dawn 
they were going to dress themselves in long black coats, black masks, 
and horns on their heads. Thus disguised, they were going to 
terrify Andronico or his brother—whoever was tending the flocks— 
seize as many of their goats as they could, and sail back to Naxos. 
Meanwhile they lay down to sleep, and I peered out from my retreat, 
hoping to make my escape and warn Andronico, for no one knew 
better than I how easily terrified he would be by this device ; there 
is not a goatherd in all the islands who sees more nereids and hob- 
goblins than he ; but my courage failed me, and I thought it best 
to remain where I was, and then they might go without observing 
me. But oh, what a night I spent! No sleep, no rest, nothing but 
a vague dread of the morning and the coming light. ‘The three men 
slept for some hours, and I prayed hard to the Panagia, and St. 
Michael, and all the saints to protect me. At length they awoke, 
and prepared to put on their disguise. I heard in the distance the 
tinkling of the bells on the goats, and I heard, too, Andronico play- 
ing his sabouna, ' which sounded prophetically mournful this morn- 
ing. Yet still I hoped that my danger would soon be over ; whilst 
they were goat-stealing I would hurry to my boat and be off. 
Imagine my horror, effendi, when one of the men suggested looking 
behind the tempelon to see if the priest had left anything worth steal- 
ing. I crouched down to look as if I was a bundle of clothes. I 
buried my head in my knees, but all in vain; the fellows saw me, and 
dragged me out more dead than alive into the body of the church, 
and sat down to decide on what to do with me. I swore by all tliat 
was holy not to reveal them—I even swore in my terror to aid them 
if they would only spare my life ; but the wretches only laughed, and 
kicked me, calling me a spy, a traitor, and horrible names which 
made my blood run cold. Two of them voted for despatching me at 
once, saying that ‘dead men tell no tales,’ but the third, a more 
humane man, opposed them, and said that ‘murdered men brought 
fellows to the gallows.’ So they quarrelled for a while, and I P 
here Zeppo’s voice forsook him, and he fell to trembling again, and 
found it necessary to light another cigarette. 

I felt hungry by this, so suggested that we should land and have 
our meal, and then I would hear the rest afterwards. Meanwhile, I 


1 A sort of bagpipe played by Greek shepherds, 
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got my valiant companion to spear me with his trident some speci- 
mens of the sponges which cover the bottom of the sea here ; they are 
like lumps of coal adhering to the rocks, and oh, how they stink! I 
felt as if I could never again wash with one ; slimy horrid things out 
of the pores of which oozes a putrid-smelling liquid. The sponge- 
fishers jump on them on the rocks to rid them of this horrid sub- 
stance, and then cleanse them thoroughly before drying them and 
sending them off to Europe. Zeppo is an excellent hand at spearing 
sponges and sea-urchins too with a long split reed, which he fixes 
with great precision into the animal and bringshim up. The fishing - 
in Greek waters requires great practice and skill ; fly-fishing I thought 
would be tame after it. 

Armed with sea-urchins, whitebait, and a basket of provisions, 
Zeppo and I put into a little cove, where the volcanic rocks had 
formed fantastic arches, and where we were sheltered from the wind. 
Zeppo lit a fire with sticks, threaded a lot of whitebait on to a bit of 
reed, and proceeded to fry them on the ashes, but when fried he 
insisted on dipping them into the sea to cool them and give them a 
relish, of which I did not approve. We ate, drank, and smoked well, 
and thus fortified, I thought Zeppo would be better able to continue 
his story. , 

“So they did not kill you after all ?” I remarked. 

“ Kill me, effendi ! better that than what they did.” 

“ Good gracious, Zeppo! I should have thought they could not 
have treated you worse than to cut your throat.” 

Listen, effendi,” rejoined he with eagerness: “they bound my 
hands and feet so that I could not move, and then went out of the 
church to consult on my fate.” The recollection of the suspense of 
this moment nearly overcame Zeppo again, but after a moment or 
two of silence and the formation of another cigarette he recovered 
himself and continued. 

“They came back very soon, and two of them leisurely put on 
their horns ”— Zeppo shuddered as he recollected this horrible fact— 
“and the third, pistol in hand, was left to guard me in the church. 
‘If you utter a sound I will blow your brains out,’ he said, and you 
may be sure I was quiet enough. Presently I heard a shriek of wild 
terror, and I knew well that Andronico had rushed away from the 
horrible phantasms. Then there came the piteous cry of kids being 
carried from their mothers by the ruffians down to the boat. They 
were half an hour away at least, and then having got as many 
animals as they could carry they returned to the church, and I fell to 
trembling again, believing that now certainly my last moments had 
come, ‘The diabolical fellows with their horns seemed to me to have 
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come up straight from Hades. I am sure when I see Charon! him- 
self I shall feel less terrified. I could not answer them when they 
asked me from whence I was and how I had come here. I simply 
indicated where my boat was with a nod of my head, and they had 
already appropriated my gun. Naturally they were in a hurry to be 
off, and so they dragged me after them in an agony of terror. They 
drank a glass of raki all round, and then threw me into the boat. 
Of course I now felt sure they were going to drown me out at sea 
where my body would tell no tales, and I hardly noticed them as they 
tied my poor little boat behind their caique. I never saw it again 
after that day,” he sighed, “and it was twice as smart a boat as this 
one,” and he looked disparagingly at the clumsy tub which was riding 
quietly at the end of the painter, a few yards from us. 

“ On reaching the caique they threw me down amongst the kids, 
and there I lay for a couple of hours, hardly aware that we were sail- 
ing rapidly through the water. I thought of all my misdeeds, and I 
prayed the Panagia to intercede forme. I thought of my old wife, 
and how she would tear her hair and beat her breast at the lamenta- 
tions that she would hold to commemorate my decease.” 

This was too much for Zeppo ; he wept copiously at the recollec- 
tion of his peril. Though sorry for the man I could hardly restrain 
a smile, but wishing to hear him to the end I refrained, and suggested 
atemporary diversion in favour of fishing. We gathered up our 
crumbs and got into the boat, this time directing our course to a 
deep cave or grotto, up which the sea runs nearly 100 feet deep into 
the volcanic rock. The passage was very narrow, only just room for 
the boat to pass. The colouring was lovely, reminding me of the 
blue grotto at Capri, and just below the water-line the rocks were 
covered with gaudy sea-lichens, red sponges, and corals of rich 
beauty. Presently we heard a noise from the upper end of the cave, 
and Zeppo whispered, “ Seals.” He stood in the bows with a dynamite 
cartridge in his hand ready for execution, but the seals heard us too 
soon, and came snorting and dashing past us before Zeppo had time 
to ignite the fuse. We went up to the end of the grotto and found 
their bed on the shingle still warm, and the smell horrible. I could 
not help thinking how kind that goddess must have been who 
brought Menelaus and his men “ sweet-smelling ambrosia,” and put 
it under their noses when they were lying in ambush in fresh seal-skins. 

Zeppo’s equilibrium was again restored. So I ventured to question 
him further about his terrible sail with the kids, in momentary expec- 
tation of being thrown overboard. 


' Greek islanders still believe in Charon, the Styx, and Hades, 
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“Tt must have been over two hours,” he continued, “ before we 
ran under a cliff, and they hauled me out of the bottom of the 
caique, trembling and more scared than ever. They undid my cords 
and lowered a boat, into which two of them jumped, calling upon me 
to follow, but what with being tied so tight, and what with fear, my 
legs refused to carry me, and the captain gave me a kick behind, 
which hurt me very much, but had the effect of sending me into the 
boat, then they rowed me to shore, and I soon discovered that they 
were taking me to Strongylo. ‘ By the holy Panagia,’ thought I, ‘ what 
are they going to do with me here? kill me, and leave my remains on 
the shore, where, perhaps, nobody will find them for months? I may 
never get buried at all,’ I thought, ‘and my spirit will wander about and 
drive my wife out of her wits,’” and here Zeppo again shed tears at 
the prospects he once had of becoming a ghost. 

*“‘ But no, this was not their intention. They almost threw me on 
shore in their hurry to be off, and hurled a loaf of bread after me, 
saying as they did so, ‘ KadAnpépa cas, ddeAdé ; we shall be far 
enough before any one comes to release you from Strongylo.’ 

*“‘T sat down on the beach, dazed and bewildered ; I saw the 
caique unfurl her sails and round the corner of Despotico, with my 
boat in tow, and through thankfulness at being rid of my tyrants I 
did not realise that my position was anything but an enviable one. 
I was alone on Strongylo, without a boat, without a gun, without any 
means of communication with a human being. It was winter still ; 
Andronico might not come with his flocks for weeks to come. I 
could not swim across to Despotico—it was too far, and I knew the 
current was very rapid here. I knew every inch of Strongylo well, 
and knew that it was exceeding barren, and at this time of the year 
scarcely any herbs worth eating grew there. Moreover, there is not 
a mandra or a church on the island, and I vowed there and then to 
try and get a church erected to the Panagia if she would relieve me 
from this plight. 

“T don’t know how long I sat in this reverie—it might have been 
hours. But at length I was aroused from it by a downpour of rain: 
the north wind had given place to a Grego Levante ;! and my only 

consolation was that my pirate friends would experience great 
difficulty in getting back to Naxos with their ill-gotten gains. I 
picked up my loaf and retired to a cave I knew of, where I had 
often rested when in search of quails at the season of the quail-flight 
—in fact, I had often spent nights in Strongylo ; but then it was 
August, and I knew that my boat was waiting for me on the shore. 


§ East wind, invariably rainy in Greek islands, 
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*T remained a week on Strongylo without anything of importance 
occurring ; every day I ate a bit of my bread, and found sea-urchins, 
limpets, and other shellfish amongst the rocks, enough to stave off 
hunger, and, furthermore, it was the great Forty Days! now, so I 
could not wish for more. I knew, too, of a spring up on the side 
of the mountain, so I did not feel any discomfort on this point, 
and hoped now to be able to support myself till spring came 
and Andronico should come to my release. Every night when it 
was dry I lit a fire of brushwood, striking a light with two flint- 
stones, on the highest point of Strongylo, hoping to attract attention 
by it ; but I had little hopes of this, as Strongylo is much lower 
than Despotico, and Andronico’s mandra was on the other side. 

“Well, the days went by slowly enough ; some bitterly cold, 
some wet, and none warm, and, as you see, effendi, I am not as 
young as I was. Twenty years ago I could have slept all night 
through in that cave and taken no harm ; but now I began to feel 
suspicious pains in my limbs, and shivering fits came over me. No 
one can ever know how sad I felt at these times. I felt sure my wife 
would consider that I had been drowned ; my boat would be missing, 
and Andronico would suggest that I had tried to cross over on that 
stormy night and been lost in the attempt, or else he would tell them 
that I had fallen a victim to those demons who had scared him so, 
and robbed him of his kids. Each shivering fit left me weaker and 
more miserable ; I felt sure now that I should die before rescue 
could come. Next day my fever grew worse ; Ihad no bread left ; 
I had not even strength to drag myself to the rocks to look for shell- 
fish, and then followed a time about which my memory is hazy, and 
about which I would rather not speak.” 

Thus Zeppo ended abruptly, and looked terribly solemn. He 
did not cry this time, or light a cigarette; he seemed too much 
overcome for emotions of any kind. I felt now truly sorry for the 
man, and had not the heart to question him further on the subject. 

“Let us do some more fishing,” I suggested, after a long pause, 
trying to rouse him from his reverie, and mechanically he gathered 
himself together to prepare his line, a plummet at the end, with three 
hooks about a foot above one another for bait. With these we 
caught some red mullet and other brilliant-scaled fish common to 
these parts, and with the effort Zeppo’s spirits somewhat returned : 
he told me how expert he was in fishing for scari, and described the 
same method in use now that Oppian sang of in his poem on 
fishing.? The scaros is a most affectionate’ fish, and will risk any- 

! The Lenten Fast, 2 Oppian’s ‘AAseuvtixd, iv. 40, 
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thing to save a female friend. Consequently the expert Zeppo, 
when he can secure a female specimen, dead or alive, of this species, 
fastens her to a line, and, if dead, artfully bobs her up and down so 
as to assume the appearance of life. ‘The male scari rush in shoals 
to the rescue, and Zeppo’s companion catches these gallant fish in a 
net. Zeppo promised me that next time he got hold of a female 
scaros he would preserve her for my special benefit, but the time 
never came. In the mysteries of tunny fishing, as carried on in 
Greece, Zeppo likewise enlightened me. May is the month for this 
sport, hence they are called payarixa, and they use for it nets with 
large openings and thick string. They choose a bay, and a con- 
venient promontory, from a post on which they fasten their nets 
while they row out to a rock in the sea, leave a man on this rock, 
and return to shore by a round about route, carrying a string 
with them, by which they can pull in their net as soon as the man 
on the rock announces the arrival of the fish. This is the way 
Aristotle alludes to (epi Zawv), and if the market is overstocked 
they drive the fish into a creek by stones, and fasten up this creek 
with brambles, where they remain ro or 15 days, till they are wanted. 

It was too late now to go and try the dynamite again, so Zeppo 
just set his nets for the morrow,—long ones fastened on to corks to 
float them, and gourds to mark their whereabouts, and we returned 
home. 

That very evening I walked on quickly whilst Zeppo was attend- 
ing to his boat, and found his wife alone. She told me the sequel 
to his story : delirium had come on with the fever, fearful visions of 
horrid monsters, and horrible deaths, haunted his dreams. How 
long this lasted no one knew; but Andronico found him one day 
more dead than alive, and brought him home to his sorrowing wife, 
who was, as she told me, indulging in the poignant grief of a Greek 
widow. 

No one who has not witnessed a myriologue, or lamentation over 
the dead, in one of these islands can realise the extravagances to 
which they go. All the female friends and relatives are called in on 
a stated day if the deceased has died from home, on the day of his 
death if he has died amongst his friends. Paid women come in to 
sing dirges on the virtues of the deceased. The chief mourner, that 
is to say, the wife or nearest female relative, tears her hair, beats her 
breast, and otherwise maims herself. Everything that can be done 
to harrow the feelings of the bereaved is resorted to; and poor 


Mrs. Zeppo had gone through all this in vain. 
J. THEODORE BENT, 








WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 


HETHER military service was lawful for a Christian at all 

was at the time of the Reformation one of the most keenly 

debated questions ; and, considering the force of opinion arrayed on 

the negative side, its ultimate decision in the affirmative is a matter 

of more wonder than it is generally thought to deserve. Sir Thomas 

More charges Luther and his disciples with carrying the doctrines of 

peace to the extreme limits of non-resistance ; and the views on this 

subject of the Mennonites and Quakers were but what at one time 

seemed not unlikely to have been those of the Reformed Church 
generally. 

By far the foremost champion on the negative side was Erasmus, 
who, being at Rome at the time when the League of Cambray, under 
the auspices of Julius II., was meditating war against the Republic 
of Venice, wrote a book to the Pope, entitled Antipolemus, which, 
though never completed, probably exists in part in his tract known 
under the title of Dulce bellum inexpertis, and printed among his 
Adagia. In it he complained that the custom of war was then so 
recognised an incident of life that men wondered there should be 
any to whom it was displeasing; and likewise so approved of 
generally, that to find any fault with it savoured not only of impiety, 
but of heresy. To speak of it, therefore, as he did in the following 
passage, required some courage: “if there be anything in the affairs 
of mortals which it is the interest of men not only to attack, but 
which ought by every possible means to be avoided, condemned, and 
abolished, it is of all things war, than which nothing is more impious, 
more calamitous, more widely pernicious, more inveterate, more base, 
or in sum more unworthy of a man, not to say of a Christian.” In 
a letter to Francis I. on the same subject, he noticed as an astonishing 
fact, that out of such a multitude of abbots, bishops, archbishops, 
and cardinals as existed in the world, not one of them should step 
forward to do what he could, even at the risk of his life, to put an 
end to so deplorable a practice. 

The failure of this view of the custom of war, which is in its 
essence more opposed to Christianity than the custom of selling men 
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for slaves or sacrificing them to idols, to take any root in men’s 
minds, is a misfortune on which the whole history of Europe since 
Erasmus forms a sufficient commentary. That failure is partly due 
to the unlucky accident which led Grotius in this matter to throw all 
his weight into the opposite scale. For this famous jurist, entering 
at much length into the question of the compatibility of war with 
the profession of Christianity (thereby proving the importance which 
in his day still attached to it), came to conclusions in favour of 
the received opinion, which are curiously characteristic both of the 
writer and his time. His general argument was, that if a sovereign 
was justified in putting his own subjects to death for crimes, much 
more was he justified in using the sword against people who were 
not his subjects, but strangers to him. And this argument was 
enforced by such feeble considerations as the following: that laws of 
war were laid down in the book of Deuteronomy; that John the Baptist 
did not bid the soldiers who consulted him to forsake their calling, 
but to abstain from extortion and be content with their wages; that 
Cornelius the centurion, whom St. Peter baptised, neither gave up 
his military life, nor was exhorted by the apostle to do so; that the 
Emperor Constantine had many Christians in his armies, and the 
name of Christ inscribed upon his banners; and that the military 
oath after his time was taken in the name of the Three Persons of 
the Trinity. 

One single reflection will suffice to display the utter shallowness 
of this reasoning, which was after all only borrowed from St. Augustine. 
For if Biblical texts are a justification of war, they are clearly a 
justification of slavery; whilst, on the other hand, the general spirit 
of the Christian religion, to say nothing of several positive passages, 
is at least equally opposed to one custom as to the other. If then 
the abolition of slavery is one of the services for which the world is 
mainly indebted to Christianity as an influence in history, its failure 
to abolish the other custom must in fairness be set against it; for it 
were as easy to defend slave-holding out of the language of the New 
Testament as to defend military service, and more, indeed, is actually 
said there to inculcate the duty of peace than to inculcate the 
principles of social equality. 

The different attitude of the Church towards these two customs 
in modern times, her vehement condemnation of the one, and her 
tolerance or encouragement of the other, appears all the more sur- 
prising when we remember that in the early centuries of our era her 
attitude was exactly the reverse, and that, whilst slavery was permitted, 
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he unlawfulness “of war was denounced with no uncertain or 
wavering voice. 

When Tertullian wrote his treatise De Corona (201) concerning 
the right of Christian soldiers to wear laurel crowns, he used words 
on this subject which, even if at variance with some of his statements 
made in his Apology thirty years earlier, may be taken to express his 
maturer judgment. “Shall the son of peace” (that is, a Christian), he 
asks, ‘act in battle when it will not befit him even to go to law? 
Shall he administer bonds and imprisonments and tortures and 
punishments who may not avenge even his own injuries? ... 
The very transference of his enrolment from the army of light to that 
of darkness is sin.” And again: “What if the soldiers did go to 
John and receive the rule of their service, and what if the Centurion 
did believe ; the Lord by his disarming of Peter disarmed every 
soldier from that time forward.” ‘Tertullian made an exception in 
favour of soldiers whose conversion was subsequent to their enrol- 
ment (as was implied in discussing their duty with regard to the 
laurel-wreath), though insisting even in their case that they ought 
either to leave the service, as many did, or to refuse participation 
in its acts, which were inconsistent with their Christian profession. 
So that at that time Christian opinion was clearly not only averse to 
a military life being entered upon after baptism (of which there are 
no instances on record), but in favour of its being forsaken, if the 
enrolment preceded the baptism. The Christians who served in the 
armies of Rome were not men who were converts or Christians at the 
time of enrolling, but men who remained with the colours after their 
conversion. If it is certain that some Christians remained in the 
army, it appears equally certain that no Christian at that time thought 
of entering it. 

This seems the best solution of the much-debated question, to 
what extent Christians served at all in the early centuries. Irenzeus 
speaks of the Christians in the second century as not knowing how 
to fight, and Justin Martyr, his contemporary, considered Isaiah’s 
prophecy about the swords being turned into ploughshares as in part 
fulfilled, because his co-religionists, who in times past had killed one 
another, did not then know how to fight even with their enemies. The 
charge made by Celsus against the Christians, that they refused to 
bear arms even in case of necessity, was admitted by Origen, but 
justified on the ground of the unlawfulness of war. This was the 
doctrine expressed or implied by the following fathers in chronological 
order : Justin Martyr, Tatian, Clemens of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Lactantius, Archelaus, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
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Cyril ; and Eusebius says that many Christians in the third century 
laid aside the military life rather than abjure their religion. Of 10,050 
pagan inscriptions that have been collected, 545 were found to 
belong to pagan soldiers, while of 4,734 Christian inscriptions of the 
same period, only 27 were those of soldiers ; from which it seems 
rather absurd to infer, as a French writer has inferred, not that there 
was a great disproportion of Christian to pagan soldiers in the 
imperial armies, but that most Christian soldiers being soldiers of 
Christ did not like to have it recorded on their epitaphs that they 
had been in the service of any maz.' 

On the other hand, there were certainly always some Christians 
who remained in the ranks after their conversion, in spiie of the 
military oath in the names of the pagan deities and the quasi-wor- 
ship of the standards which constituted some part of the early 
Christian antipathy to war. This is implied in the remarks of Ter- 
tullian, and stands in no need of the support of such legends as the 
Thundering Legion of Christians, whose prayers obtained rain, or of 
the Theban legion of 6,000 Christians martyred under Maximian. It 
was left as a matter of individual conscience. In the story of the 
Martyr Maximilian, when Dion the proconsul reminded him that 
there were Christian soldiers among the life guards of the Emperors, 
the former replied, “ They know what is best for them to’do; but 
I am a Christian and cannot fight.” Marcellus, the converted cen- 
turion, threw down his belt at the head of his legion, and suffered 
death rather than continue in the service ; and the annals of the 
early Church abound in similar martyrdoms. Nor can there be much 
doubt but that a love of peace and dislike of bioodshed were the 
principal causes of this early Christian attitude towards the military 
profession, and that the idolatry and other pagan rites connected 
with it only acted as minor and secondary deterrents. Thus, in the 
Greek Church St. Basil would have excluded from communion for 
three years any one who had shed an enemy’s blood ; and a similar 
feeling explains Theodosius’ refusal to partake of the eucharist after 
his great victory over Eugenius. The canons of the Church ex- 
cluded from ordination all who had served in an army after baptism; 
and in the fifth century Innocent I. blamed the Spanish churches for 
their laxity in admitting such persons into holy orders.? 

The anti-military tendency of opinion in the early period of 
Christianity appears therefore indisputable, and Tertullian would 
probably have thought but lightly of the prophet who should have 


1 Le Blant, Zuscriptions Chrétiennes, i. 86. 
? Bingham, Christian Antiquities, i. 486. 
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predicted that Christians would have ceased to keep slaves long 
before they should have ceased to commit murder and robbery 
under the fiction of hostilities. But it proves the strength of the 
original impetus, that Ulphilas, the first apostle to the Goths, should 
purposely, in his translation of the Scriptures, have omitted the 
Books of Kings, as too stimulative of a love of war. 

How utterly in this matter Christianity came to forsake its earlier 
ideal is known to all. This resulted partly from the frequent use of the 
sword for the purpose of conversion, and partly from the rise of the 
Mahometan power, which made wars with the infidel appear in the 
light of acts of faith, and changed the whole of Christendom into a 
kind of vast standing military order. But it resulted still more from 
that compromise effected in the fourth century between paganism 
and the new religion, in which the former retained more than it lost, 
and the latter gave less than it received. Considering that the 
Druid priests of ancient Gaul or Britain were exempt from military 
service,! and often, according to Strabo, had such influence as to 
part combatants on’ the point of an engagement, nothing is more 
remarkable than the extent to which the Christian clergy, bishops, 
and abbots came to lead armies and fight in battle, in spite of 
canons and councils of the Church, at a time when that Church’s 
power was greater, and its influence wider, than it has ever been 
since. Historians have scarcely given due prominence to this fact, 
which covers a period of at least a thousand years ; for Gregory of 
Tours mentions two bishops of the sixth century who had killed 
many enemies with their own hands, whilst Erasmus, in the sixteenth, 
complains of bishops taking more pride in leading three or four 
hundred dragoons, with swords and guns, than in a following of 
deacons and divinity students, and asks, not unnaturally, why the 
trumpet and fife should sound sweeter in their ears than the singing 
of psalms or the words of the Bible. 

It was no occasional, but an inveterate practice, and, apparently, 
common in the world, long before the system of feudalism gave it some 
justification by the connection of military service with the enjoyment 
of lands. Yet it has now so completely disappeared that—as a 
proof of the possible change of thought which may ultimately ren- 
der a Christian soldier as great an anomaly as a fighting bishop—it 
is worth recalling from history some instances of so curious a cus- 
tom. ‘The bishops themselves—not all, but many—” says a writer 
of King Stephen’s reign, “bound in iron, and completely furnished 

'Czsar, De Bello Gallico, vi. 14.‘ Druides a bello abesse consuerunt .. . 
militiz vacationem habent.’ 
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with arms, were accustomed to mount war-horses with the perverters 
of their country, to share in their spoil ; to bind and torture the 
knights whom they took in the chance of war, or whom they met 
full of money.”! It was at the battle of Bouvines (1214) that the 
famous Bishop of Beauvais fought with a club instead of a sword, 
out of respect for the rule of the canon which forbade an ecclesiastic 
to shed blood. Matthew Paris tells the story how Richard I. took 
the said bishop prisoner, and when the Pope begged for his release 
as being his own son and a son of the Church, sent to Innocent III. 
the episcopal coat of mail, with the inquiry whether he recognised it 
as that of hisson or of a son of the Church ; to which the Pope had 
the wit to reply that he could not recognise it as belonging to either.? 
The story also bears repeating of the impatient knight who, sharing 
the command of a division at the battle of Falkirk with the Bishop 
of Durham, cried out to his slower colleague, before closing with the 
Scots, “It is not for you to teach us war; to your Mass, bishop!” 
and therewith rushed with his followers into the fray (1298). 

It is, perhaps, needless to multiply instances which, if Du Cange 
may be credited, became more common during the devastation of 
France by the Danes in the ninth century, when all the military aid 
that was available became a matter of national existence. That 
event rendered Charlemagne’s capitulary a dead letter, by which 
that monarch had forbidden any ecclesiastic to march against an 
enemy, save two or three bishops to bless the army or reconcile the 
combatants, and a few priests to give absolution and celebrate the 
Mass.‘ It appears that that law was made in response to an exhorta- 
tion by Pope Adrian II., similar to one addressed in the previous 
century by Pope Zachary to Charlemagne’s ancestor, King Pepin. 
But though military service and the tenure of ecclesiastical benefices 
became more common from the time of the Danish irruptions, instances 
are recorded of abbots and archbishops who chose rather to surrender 
their temporalities than to take part in active service ; and for many 
centuries the whole question seems to have rested on a most uncer- 
tain footing, law and custom demanding as a duty that which public 


? Turner’s England, iv. 458, from Duchesne, Gesta Stephani. 

2 «Non filius meus est vel ecclesize; ad regis autem voluntatem redimetur, quia 
potius Martis quam Christi miles judicatur.’ 

* Turner’s England, v. 92. 

* *Sanxit ut nullus in posterum sacerdos in hostem pergeret, nisi duo vel tres 
episcopi electione czeterorum propter benedictionem populique reconciliationem, 
et cum illis electi sacerdotes qui bene scirent populis pcenitentias dare, missas 
celebrare etc.’ (in Du Cange, * Hostis ’ ). 
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and ecclesiastical opinion condoned, but which the Church herself 
condemned. 

It is a signal mark of the degree to which religion became enve- 
loped in the military spirit of those miserable days of chivalry, that 
ecclesiastical preferment was sometimes the reward of bravery on the 
field, as in the case of that chaplain to the Earl of Douglas who, for 
his courage displayed at the battle of Otterbourne, was, Froissart 
tells us, promoted the same year to a canonry and archdeaconry at 
Aberdeen. 

Vasari, in his Life of Michael Angelo, has a good story which is 
not only highly typical of this martial Christianity, but may be also 
taken to mark the furthest point of divergence reached by the 
Church in this respect from the standpoint of her earlier teaching. 
Pope Julius II. went one day to see a statue of himself which 
Michael Angelo was executing. The right hand of the statue was 
raised in a dignified attitude, and the artist consulted the Pope as to 
whether he should place a book in the left. “ Put a sword into it,” 
quoth Julius, “for of letters I know but little.” This was the Pope 
of whom Bayle says that never man had a more warlike soul, and of 
whom, with some doubt, he repeats the anecdote of his having 
thrown into the Tiber the keys of St. Peter, with the declaration that 
he would thenceforth use the sword of St. Paul. However this may 
be, he went in person to hasten the siege of Mirandola, in opposition 
to the protests of the cardinals and to the scandal of Christendom 
(1510). There it was that, to encourage the soldiers, he promised 
them, that if they exerted themselves valiantly, he would make no 
terms with the town, but would suffer them to sack it;! and though 
this did not occur, and the town ultimately surrendered on terms, 
the head of the Christian Church had himself conveyed into it by 


the breach. 

The scandal of this proceeding contributed its share to the dis- 
content which produced the Reformation; and that movement 
continued still further the disfavour with which many already viewed 
the connection of the clergy with actual warfare. It has, however, 
happened occasionally since that epoch that priests of martial tastes 
have been enabled to gratify them, the custom having become more 
and more rare as public opinion grew stronger against it. The last 
recorded instance of a fighting divine was the Bishop of Derry, who 
having been raised to that see by William III. in gratitude for the 


? Guicciardini. ‘ Prometteva che sei soldati procedevano virilmente, che non 
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distinguished bravery with which, though a clergyman, he had con- 
ducted the defence of Londonderry against the forces of James II., 
was shot dead at the battle of the Boyne. He had, says Macaulay, 
“during the siege, in which he had so highly distinguished himself, 
contracted a passion for war,” but his zeal to gratify it on that second 
occasion cost him the favour of the king. It is, however, somewhat 
remarkable that history should have called no special attention to 
the last instance of a bishop who fought and died upon a battlefield, 
nor have sufficiently emphasized the great revolution of thought 
which first changed a common occurrence into something unusual, 
and finally into a memory that seems ridiculous. No historical fact 
affords a greater justification than this for the hope that, absurd as is 
the idea of a fighting bishop to our own age, may that of a fighting 
Christian be to our posterity. 

As bishops were in the middle ages warriors, so they were ‘also 
the common bearers of declarations of war. The Bishop of Lincoln 
bore, for instance, the challenge of Edward III. and his allies to 
Charles V. at Paris; and greatly offended was the English king and 
his council when Charles returned the challenge by a common valet— 
they declared it indecent for a war between two such great lords to 
be declared by a mere servant, and not by a prelate or knight of 
valour. 

The declaration of war in those times appears to have meant 
simply a challenge or defiance like that then and afterwards customary 
in a duel. It appears to have originated out of habits that governed 
the relations between the feudal barons. We learn from Froissart 
that when Edward was made Vicar of the German Empire an old 
statute was renewed which had before been made at the Emperor’s 
court, to the effect that no one, intending to injure his neighbour, 
might do so without sending him a defiance three days beforehand. 
The following extract from the challenge of war sent by the Duke of 
Orleans, the brother of the king of France, to Henry IV. of England, 
testifies to the close resemblance between a declaration of war and a 
challenge to a deed of arms, and to the levity which often gave rise 
to either: “I, Louis, write and make known to you, that with 
the aid of God and the blessed Trinity, in the desire which I have 
to gain renown, and which you likewise should feel, considering 
idleness as the bane of lords of high birth who do not employ them- 
selves in arms, and thinking I can no way better seek renown than 
by proposing to you to meet me at an appointed place, each of us 
accompanied with 100 knights and esquires, of name and arms 
without reproach, there to combat till one of the parties shall 
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surrender; and he to whom God shall grant the victor shall do 
with his prisoners as he pleases. We will not employ any incanta- 
tions that are forbidden by the Church, but make use of the bodily 
strength given us by God, with armour as may be most agreeable to 
every one for the security of his person, and with the usual arms, 
that is lance, battle-axe, sword, and dagger . . . without aiding 
himself by any bodkins, hooks, bearded darts, poisoned needles or 
razors, as may be done by persons unless they are positively ordered 
to the contrary... .”' Henry IV. answered the challenge with 
some contempt, but expressed his readiness to meet the duke in 
single combat, whenever he should visit his possessions in France, 
to prevent any greater effusion of Christian blood, since a good 
shepherd, he said, should expose his own life for his flock. It even 
seemed at one time as if wars might have resolved themselves into 
this more rational mode of settlement. The Emperor Henry IV. 
challenged the Duke of Swabia to single combat. Philip Auguste of 
France is said to have proposed to Richard I. to settle their differences 
by a combat of five on each side; and when Edward III. challenged 
the realm of France, he offered to settle the question by a duel or a 
combat of 100 men on each side, with which the French king would, 
it appears, have complied, had Edward consented to stake the king- 
dom of England against that of France. 

In the custom of naming the implements of war after the most 
revered names of the Christian hagiology may be observed another 
trace of the close alliance that resulted between the military and 
spiritual sides of human life, somewhat like that which prevailed in 
the sort of worship paid to their lances, pikes, and battle-axes by the 
ancient Scandinavians.? Thus the two first forts which the Spaniards 
built in the Ladrone Islands they called, for instance, respectively 
after St. Francis Xavier and the Virgin Mary. Twelve ships in the 
Armada were called after the Twelve Apostles, just as Henry VIII. 
called twelve of his cannons, one of which, St. John by name, was 
captured by the French in 1513.3 It is probable that mere irrever- 
ence had less to do with such a custom than the hope thereby of 
obtaining favour in war, such as may also be traced in the ceremony 
of consecrating military banners, which has descended to our own 
times. 

To the same order of superstition belongs the old custom of 


1 Monstrelet, i. 9. 

2 Crichton’s Scandinavia, i. 170. 

3 Mémoires du Fleurange. Petitot, xvi. 253. 
4 See Palmer, Origines Liturgice, ii. 362-65. 
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falling down and kissing the earth before starting on a charge or 
assault of battle. The practice is alluded to several times in Montluc’s 
Commentaries, but so little was it understood by a modern French 
editor that in one place he suggests the reading dadsstrent /a téte (they 
lowered their heads) for datsérent Ja terre (they kissed the earth). 
But the latter reading is confirmed by passages elsewhere ; as, for 
instance, in the “ Memoirs of Fleurange,” where it is stated that 
Gaston de Foix and his soldiers kissed the earth, according to custom, 
before proceeding to march against the enemy ;! and, again, in the 
Life of Bayard, by his secretary, who records it among the virtues of 
that knight that he would rise from his bed every night to prostrate 
himself at full length on the floor and kiss the earth.? This kissing 
of the earth was an abbreviated form of taking a particle of it in the 
mouth, as both Elmham and Livius mention to have been done by 
the English at Agincourt before attacking the French; and this 
again was an abbreviated form of receiving the sacrament, for Villani 
says of the Flemish at Cambray (1302) that they made a priest go 
all over the field with the sacred elements, and that, instead of com- 
municating, each man took a little earth and put it into his mouth.® 
This seems a more likely explanation than that the custom was 
intended as a reminder to the soldier of his mortality, as if in that 
trade there could be any lack of testimony of that sort. 

It is curious to observe how war in every stage of civilisation has 
been the central interest of public religious supplication ; and how, 
from the pagans of old to modern savages, the pettiest quarrels and 
conflicts have been deemed a matter of interest to the immortals. 
The Sandwich islanders and Tahitians sought the aid of their gods 
in war by human sacrifices. The Fijians before war were wont to 
present their gods with costly offerings and temples, and offer with 
their prayers the best they could of land crabs, or whales’ teeth ; 
being so convinced that they thereby ensured to themselves the 
victory, that once, when a missionary called the attention of a war 
party to the scantiness of their numbers, they only replied, with con- 
fidence, “ Our allies are the gods.” The prayer which the Roman 
pontifex addressed to Jupiter on behalf of the Republic at the open- 
ing of the war with Antiochus, king of Syria, is extremely curious : 
“If the war which the people has ordered to be waged with King 
Antiochus shall be finished after the wish of the Roman senate and 


' Petitot, xvi. 229. 2 Ibid. 135. 
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people, then to thee, oh, Jupiter, will the Roman people exhibit the 
great games for ten successive days, and offerings shall be presented 
at all the shrines, of such value as the senate shall decree.”! This 
rude state of theology, wherein a victory from the gods may be 
obtained for a fair consideration in exchange, tends to keep alive, if 
it did not originate, that sense of dependence on invisible powers 
which constitutes the most rudimentary form of religion ; for it is a 
remarkable fact that the faintest notions of supernatural agencies are 
found precisely among tribes whose military organisation or love for 
war is the lowest and least developed. In proportion as the war- 
spirit is cultivated does the worship of war-presiding deities prevail ; 
and since these are formed from the memories of warriors who have 
died or been slain, their attributes and wishes remain those of the 
former earthly potentate, who, though no longer visible, may still be 
gratified by presents of fruit, or by slaughtered oxen or slaves. 

The Khonds, of Orissa, in India, afford an instance of this close 
and pernicious association between religious and military ideas, 
which may be traced through the history of many far more advanced 
communities. For though they regard the joy of the peace dance 
as the very highest attainable upon earth, they attribute, not to their 
own will, but to that of their war god, Loha Pennu, the source of all 
their wars. The devastation of a fever or tiger is accepted as a 
hint from that divinity that his service has been too long neglected, 
and they acquit themselves of all blame for a war begun for no 
better reason, by the following philosophy of its origin: ‘ Loha 
Pennu said to himself, Let there be war, and he forthwith entered 
into all weapons, so that from instruments of peace they became 
weapons of war ; he gave edge to the axe and point to the arrow ; 
he entered into all kinds of food and drink, so that men in eating 
and drinking were filled with rage, and women became instruments of 
discord instead of soothers of anger.” And they address this prayer 
to Loha Pennu for aid against their enemies: “ Let our axes crush 
cloth and bones as the jaws of the hyzena crush its prey. Make the 
wounds we give to gape. . . . When the wounds of our enemies heal, 
let lameness remain. Let their stones and arrows fall on us as the 
flowers of the mowa-tree fall in the wind. . . . Make their weapons 
brittle as the long pods of the karta-tree.” 

In their belief that wars were of external causation to themselves, 
and in their endeavour to win by prayer a favourable issue to their 
appeal to arms, it could scarcely be maintained that the nations of 
Christendom have at all times shown any marked superiority over 
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the modern Khonds. But in spite of this, and of the fierce military 
character that Christianity ultimately assumed, the Church always 
kept alive some of her earlier traditions about peace, and even in the 
darkest ages set some barriers to the common fury of the soldier. 
When the Roman Empire was overthrown, her influence in this 
direction was in marked contrast with what it has been ever since. 
Even Alaric when he sacked Rome (410) was so far affected by 
Christianity as to spare the churches and the Christians who fled to 
them. Leo the Great, Bishop of Rome, inspired even Attila with 
respect for his priestly authority, and averted his career of conquest 
from Rome ; and the same bishop, three years later (455), pleaded 
with the victorious Genseric that his Vandals should spare the un- 
resisting multitude and the buildings of Rome, nor allow torture 
to be inflicted on their prisoners. At the instance of Gregory II., 
Luitprand, the Lombard King, withdrew his troops from the same 
city, resigned his conquests, and offered his sword and dagger on the 
tomb of St. Peter (730). 

Yet more praiseworthy and perhaps more effective were the 
efforts of the Church from the tenth century onwards to check that 
system of private war which was then the bane of Europe, as the 
system of public and international wars has been since. In the 
south of France several bishops met and agreed to exclude from the 
privileges of a Christian in life and afterdeath all who violated their 
ordinances directed against that custom (990). Only four years 
later the council of Limoges exhorted men ‘to swear by the bodies of 
the saints that they would cease to violate the public peace. Lent 
appears to have been to some extent a season of abstinence from 
fighting as from other pleasures, for one of the charges against Louis 
le Débonnaire was that he summoned an expedition for that time of 
the year. 

In 1032 a bishop of Aquitaine declared himself the recipient 
of a message from heaven, ordering men to cease from fighting ; and 
not only did a peace, called the, Truce of God, result for seven years, 
but it was resolved that such peace should always prevail during the 
great festivals of the Church, and from every Thursday evening to 
Monday morning. And the regulation for one kingdom was speedily 
extended over Christendom, confirmed by several Popes, and en- 
forced by excommunication.' If such efforts were not altogether 
successful, and the wars of the barons continued till the royal power 
in every country was strong enough to suppress them, it must none 
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the less be recognised that the Church fought, if she fought in vain, 
against the barbarism of a military society, and with an ardour that 
is in striking contrast with her apathy in more recent history. 

It must also be granted that the idea of what the Papacy might 
do for the peace of the.world, as the supreme arbiter of disputes and 
mediator between contending powers, gained possession of men’s 
minds, and entered into the definite policy of the Church about the 
twelfth century, in a manner that might suggest reflection for the 
nineteenth. The name of Gerohus de Reigersperg is connected 
with a plan for the pacification of the world, by which the Pope was 
to forbid war to all Christian princes, to settle all disputes between 
them, and to enforce his decisions by the greatest powers that have 
ever yet been devised for human authority—namely, by excom- 
munication and deposition. And the Popes attempted something 
of this sort. When, for instance. Innocent III. bade the King of 
France to make peace with Richard I., and was informed that the 
dispute concerned a matter of feudal relationship with which the 
Pope had no right of interference, the latter replied that he interfered 
by right of his power to censure what he thought sin, and quite 
irrespective of feudal rights. He also refused to consider the de- 
struction of places and the slaughter of Christians as a matter of no ~ 
concern to him ; and Honorius III. forbade an attack upon Den- 
mark, on the ground that that kingdom lay under the special 
protection of the Papacy.' 

The clergy, moreover, were even in the most warlike times of 
history the chief agents in negotiations for peace, and in the 
attempt to set limits to military reprisals. When, for instance, the 
French and English were about to engage at Poitiers, the Cardinal 
of Perigord spent the whole of the Sunday that preceded the day of 
battle in laudable but ineffectual attempts to bring the two sides to 
an agreement without a battle. And when the Duke of Anjou was 
about to put 600 of the defenders of Montpelier to death by the 
sword, by the halter, and by fire, it was the Cardinal of Albany and 
a Dominican monk who saved him from the infamy of such a deed 
by reminding him of the duty of Christian forgiveness. 

In these respects it must be plain to every one that the attitude 
and power of the Church has entirely changed. She has stood apart 
more and more as time has gone on from her great opportunities 
as a promoter of peace. Her influence, it is notorious, no longer 
counts for anything, where it was once so powerful, in the field of 
negotiation and reconcilement. She lifts no voice to denounce the 
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evils of war, nor to plead for greater restraint in the exercise of 
reprisals and the abuse of victory. She lends no aid to teach the 
duty of forbearance and friendship between nations, to diminish their 
idle jealousies, nor to explain the real identity of their interests. It 
may even be said, without risk of coftradiction, that whatever 
attempt has been made to further the cause of peace upon earth, or 
to diminish the horror of the customs of war, has come, not from the 
Church, but from the school of thought to which she has been most 
opposed, and which she has studied most persistently to revile. 

In respect, too, of the justice of the cause of war, the Church 
within recent centuries has entirely vacated her position. It is 
noticeable that in the 37th article of the English Church, which is to 
to the effect that a Christian at the command of the magistrate may 
wear weapons and serve in the wars, the word justa, which in the 
Latin form preceded the word de//a or wars, has been omitted.' The 
leaders of the Reformation decided on the whole in favour of the 
lawfulness of military service for a Christian, but with the distinct 
reservation that the cause of war should be just. Bullinger, who was 
Zwingli’s successor in the Reformed Church at Zurich, decided that 
though a Christian might take up arms at the command of the 
magistrate, it would be his duty to disobey the magistrate, if he pur- 
posed to make war on the guiltless ; and that only death of those 
soldiers on the battlefield was glorious who fought for their religion 
or their country. Thomas Becon, chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer, 
complained of the utter disregard of a just and patriotic motive for 
war in the code of military ethics then prevalent. Speaking of the 
fighters of his day, he thus characterised their position in the state : 
“The rapacity of wolves, the violence of lions, the fierceness of 
tigers is nothing in comparison of their furious and cruel tyranny ; 
and yet do many of them this not for the safeguard of their country 
(for so it would be the more tolerable), but to satisfy their butcher- 
like affects, to boast another day of how many men they have been 
the death, and to bring home the more preys that they may live the 
fatter ever after for these spoils and stolen goods.”* From military 
service, he maintained, had all considerations of justice and 
humanity been entirely banished, and their stead been taken by 
robbery and theft, “ the insatiable spoiling of other men’s goods, and 
a whole sea of barbarous and beast-like manners.” In this way the 
necessity of a just cause as a reason for taking part in actual warfare 


1 * Christianis licet ex mandato magistratus arma portare et jusfa bella ad- 
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was reasserted at the time of the Reformation, and has only since 
then been allowed to drop out of sight altogether ; so that now 
public opinion has no guide in the matter, and even less than it had 
in ancient Rome, the attitude of the Church towards the State on 
this point being rather that of Anaxarchus the philosopher to Alex- 
ander the Great, when, to console that conqueror for his murder ot 
Clitus, he said to him: “ Know you not that Jupiter is represented 
with Law and Justice at his side, to show that whatever is done by 
sovereign power is right ?” 

Considering, therefore, that no human institution yet devised or 
actually in existence has had or has a-moral influence or facilities for 
exercising it at all equal to that enjoyed by the Church, it is all the 
more to be regretted that she has never taken any real interest in the 
abolition of a custom which is at the root of half the crime and 
misery with which she has to contend. Whatever hopes might at one 
time have been reasonably entertained of the Reformed Church as an 
anti-military agency, the cause of peace soon sank into a sort of 
heresy, or, what was worse, an unfashionable tenet, associated with 
the other vagaries of the Anabaptists and Quakers. ‘‘ Those who 
condemn the profession or art of soldiery,” said Sir James Turner, 
“smell rank of anabaptism and quakery.”! It would be difficult to 
find in the whole range of history any such example of wasted moral 
force. Voltaire had to regret it in the eighteenth century as Erasmus 
had in the sixteenth. The former complained that he did not 
remember a single page against war in the whole of Bourdaloue’s 
sermons, and he even suggested that the real explanation might be a 
literal want of courage. The passage is worth quoting from the 
original, both for its characteristic energy of expression and for its 
clear insight into the real character of the custom of war :— 


s 


Pour les autres moralistes 4 gages que l’on nomme prédicateurs, ils n’ont 
jamais seulement osé précher contre la guerre... . Ils se gardent bien de 
décrier la guerre, qui réunit tout ce que la perfidie a de plus lache dans les 
manifestes, tout ce que l’infame-friponnerie a de plus bas dans les fournitures des 
armées, tout ce que le brigandage a d’affreux dans le pillage, le viol, le larcin, 
Vhomicide, la dévastation, la destruction. Au contraire, ces bons prétres bénissent 
en cérémonie les étendards de meurtre ; et leurs confréres chantent pour de l’argent 
des chansons juives, quand la terre a été inondée de sang.? 


If Voltaire’s reproach is unjust, it can of course be easily refuted. 
He may be convicted of overstating his charge, if any distinguished 
ecclesiastical name of either the Catholic or the Protestant school 
can be mentioned within the two last centuries which is associated 
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with the advocacy of the mitigation or the abolition of contests of 
force ; or if any war in the same period can be recalled which the 
clergy of either denomination have as a body resisted either on the 
ground of the injustice of its origin or of the ruthless cruelty with 
which it has been waged. Whatever has yet been attempted in this 
direction, or whatever anti-military stimulus has been given to 
civilisation, has come distinctly from men of the world or men of 
letters, not from men of distinction in the Church : not from Fénelon 
or Paley, but from William Penn, the Abbé St.-Pierre (whose 
connection with the Church was only nominal), from Vattel, Voltaire, 
and Kant. In other words, the Church has lost her old position 
of spiritual ascendency over the consciences of mankind, and has 
surrendered to other guides and teachers the influence she once 
’\ exercised over the world. 

This attitude on the part of the Church having become more and 
more marked and conspicuous, as wars in recent centuries have 
become more frequent and more fierce, it was not unnatural that 
some attempt should at last have been made to give some sort of 
explanation of a fact which has undoubtedly become an increasing 
source of perplexity and distress to all sincere and reflective Chris- 
tians, ‘The sermon on “ War,” preached by Canon Mozley before 
the University of Oxford on the 12th March, 1871, is perhaps the 
best explanation of this sort that has yet been offered to the world ; 
of which the following summary will be found, it is hoped, by refer- 
ence to the original to convey a faithful, though of necessity an 
abbreviated, reflection. The main points dwelt upon in that ex- 
planation or apology are: That Christianity, by its original recog- 
nition of the division of the world into nations, with all their 
inherent rights, thereby recognised the right of war, which was 
plainly one of them ; that the Church, never having been consti- 
tuted a judge of national questions or motives, can only stand 
neutral between opposing sjdes, contemplating war as it were foren- 
sically, as a mode of international settlement that is amply justified 
by the want of any other; that a natural justice is inherent not only 
in wars of self-defence, but in wars for rectifying the political distri- 
bution of the world’s races or nationalities, and in wars that aim at 
progress and improvement ; that the spirit of self-sacrifice insepar- 
able from war confers upon it a moral character that is in special 
harmony with the Christian type ; that as war is simply the working 
out of a problem by force, there is no more hatred between the 
individual combatants than there is in the working out of an argu- 
ment by reasoning, “the enmity is in the two wholes—the abstrac- 
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tions—the individuals are at peace”; that the impossibility of a 
substitution of an universal empire for independent nations, or of a 
court of arbitration, bars all hope of the attainment of an era of 
peace through the. natural progress of society ; that the absence of 
any head to the nations of the world constitutes a defect or want of 
plan in its system, which as it has been given to it by nature cannot 
be remedied by other means; that it is no part of the mission of 
Christianity to reconstruct the system, or rather want of system, of 
the world from which war flows, nor to provide another world for 
us to live in; but that, nevertheless, Christianity only sanctions it 
through the medium of natural society, and on the hypothesis of a 
world at discord with itself. 

With many of these arguments, taken singly, there need be no 
conflict. The general fallacy would seem to lie in the assumption 
that the existence of distinct nations, each enjoying the power, and 
therefore the right, to make war upon its neighbours, is incompatible 
with the existence of an international morality which should render the 
exercise of the war-right impossible, or very difficult ; or that the 
Church, had she tried, could have contributed nothing to so desir- 
able a result. It is begging the question altogether to contend that 
a state of things is impossible which has never been attempted, when 
the very point at issue is whether, had it been attempted, it might 
not by this time have come to be realised. The right of the 
medizval barons and their vassals to wage private war together 
belonged once as much to the system, or want of system, of the 
world as the right of nations to attack one another in our own or an 
earlier period of history; yet so far was the Church, even in those 
days, from shrinking from contact with so barbarous a custom as 
something beyond her power or her mission, that she was herself the 
main social instrument that brought it to an end. The great efforts 
made by the Church to abolish the custom of private war have 
already been mentioned : a point which Canon Mozley, perhaps, did 
wisely to ignore. Yet there is, surely, no sufficient reason why the 
peace of the world should be an object of less interest to the Church 
in these days than it was in those ; or why her influence should be 
less as one chief element in the natural progress of society than it 
was when she fought to release human society from the depraving 
custom of the right of private war. It is impossible to contend that, 
had the Church inculcated the duties of the individual to other 
nations as well as to his own, in the way to which human reason 
would naturally respond, such a course would have had no effect in 
solving the problem of enabling separate nationalities to coexist in 
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a state of peace as well as of independence. It is at least the reverse 
of self-evident that the promotion of feelings of international frater- 
nity, the discouragement of habits of international jealousy, the 
exercise of acts of international friendship, the teaching of the real 
identity of international interests, in all of which the pulpit might have 
lent, or might yet lend, an invaluable aid, would have had, or would 
still have any detrimental effect on the political system of distinct 
nationalities, or on the motives and actions of a rational patriotism. 
It is difficult to believe that the denunciations of a Church whose 
religious teaching had power to restrain the military fury of an Alaric 
or a Genseric would have been altogether powerless over the con- 
duct of those German hordes whose military excesses in France, in 
1870, have left a lasting blot on their martial triumph and the 
character of their discipline ; or that her efforts on behalf of peace, 
which more than a thousand years ago effectually reconciled the 
Angles and Mercians, the Franks and Lombards, would be wasted 
in helping to remove any standing causes of quarrel that may still 
exist between France and Germany, England and Russia, Italy and 
Austria. : 

There are, indeed, hopeful signs, in spite of Canon Mozley’s 
apology of despair, that the priesthood of Christendom may yet 
reawake to a sense of their power and opportunities for removing 
from the world an evil custom which lies at the root of almost every 
other, and is the main cause and sustenance of crime and pauperism 
and disease. It is possible that we have already passed the worst 
period of indifference in this respect, or that it may some day prove 
only to have been connected with the animosities of rival sects, ever 
ready to avail themselves of the chances that war between different 
nations might severally bring to their several petty interests. With 
the subsidence of such animosities, it were reasonable to expect 
the Church to reassert the more genuine principle of her action and 
attitude—that no evil incident to human society is to be regarded 
as irremediable till every resource has been exhausted to cope with 
it, and every outlet of escape from it been proved to be a failure. 
Then, and till then, is it becoming in Christian priests to utter the 
language of despair ? 

J. A. FARRER. 





WHAT DREAMS ARE MADE OF. 


HAT our existence, in a physiological sense, may be regarded 

as consisting of alternating periods of activity and repose is 

an axiom which requires no very deep reflection or research for 
the demonstration of its truth. The waking hours of the day are 
succeeded by the resting hours of the night. The work of life is 
followed naturally by the repose which, in its turn, is equally a part 
of our normal existence ; and there are too many obvious indications 
that this succession of events is part and parcel of nature at large, 
to leave room for doubt that sleep and wakefulness are simply the 
evenly balanced ends of the vital “see-saw.” It appears to be a 
rule of physical life that, even in its most intimate and less apparent 
phases, an alternation of rest and repose should be constantly exem- 
plified. The work of life means, of course, the dissipation of energy. 
The wear and tear inseparable from the mere act of living and being 
necessitates proportionate repair. This much is contained in the 
first pages of the scientific primer; whilst a succeeding and equally 
primitive study discloses the way of repair in the many processes of 
nutrition which tend to preserve the form of the individual in its 
stable aspect by counteracting the inevitable waste of life. But there 
are other processes and functions which seem to contribute to the latter 
end, and amongst them we may legitimately number the influence of 
restand repose. It is by no means paradoxical to assume that the very 
act of nutrition or that of bodily repair, involving as it does a large 
expenditure of energy, is in itself a source of bodily wear and tear. 
The pulsations of the heart, directly concerned in the distribution 
through the body of the products of nutrition, represent, apparently, 
an amount of exertion and work which well-nigh induces the belief 
that we subsist on a veritable “ peau de chagrin,” and that even the 
gains of the body of necessity imply a loss. From the physiological 
side of things, however, there comes a gleam of comfort in the 
declaration that the nutrition of rest serves to counterbalance the 
wear and tear involved in the mere fact of existence. In repose is 
found, we are told, a highly perfect source of bodily repair. And it is 
further impressed upon us that this cessation from labour may occur 
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in ways and fashions undreamt of by the casual observer of the lives 
of men. Take as an example the heart itself. Next to the brain, 
which is credited with being the scene of a never-ending bustle and 
traffic in ideas, the heart may be thought of as an organ whose duties 
permit of no cessation or repose. Even in the ordinary undisturbed 
performance of its functions, the rhythmical routine of the great 
pumping-engine strikes us as resembling that of the galley-slave 
chained to the oar, and as exhibiting day by day the same unflagging, 
stereotyped way of life and action. The question of rest for such an 
organ might at first sight appear non-existent. Its nutrition likewise 
would seem to be a matter in arranging for which, conformably with 
its perpetual round of duties, nature might experience some difficulty; 
since, like the through railway guard on an extended journey, it must 
feed as it runs. 

But the dilemma in question is solved through the simple con- 
sideration of the manner in which the heart’s work is performed. 
The action of the organ, as every one knows, is not continuous. Its 
work is intermittent in character, as may be proved by listening to 
the sounds it makes, It has its periods of repose, short as these may 
be, between its strokes of work. It takes its rest in short alternate 
naps ; and if we sum up its life history, and calculate its working hours, 
we shall find that, in truth, the heart has rested for a longer period 
than it has worked. Thus although the snatches of rest be short, in 
the case of the heart they are really as frequent as its working moments, 
and in the intervals betwixt its pulsations it may be said to gather 
energy for its succeeding strokes. The case of the muscles used in 
breathing—and it may be borne in mind that the heart itself is 
simply a hollow muscle—is equally interesting, and certainly not less 
typical than that of the central organ of the circulation. The periods 
of work, so to speak, are longer in the case of the chest-muscles, 
just as the intervals of repose are more protracted than in the 
business of the circulation. And if the idea of rest alternating with 
work be extended to other departments of bodily activity, we shall 
find that the practice in question prevails throughout the living 
organism. The chief differences between the action of one set of 
muscles and that of another set consist in the varying duration and 
succession of the periods of work and rest. In absolute cessation from 
labour, then, we find a profitable source of repair of the body. Then 
it is that the materials derived from the food can be perfectly applied 
to the necessities and wants of the frame. The true justification of 
sleep is found after all in the value of rest as a reparative measure. 
And the after-dinner nap of well-favoured humanity, equally with the 
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somewhat prolonged post-prandial inactivity of the boa-constrictor, 
are procedures separated, it may be, by an infinity of differences, 
but which, perchance, derive much of their reasonableness from the 
physiological considerations besetting the question of repose. 

As a knowledge of the nature of sleep becomes a necessity for 
the understanding of the why and wherefore of dreaming and allied 
conditions, we may in the next place endeavour to gain some ideas 
respecting certain curious states which in one way or another may be 
said to border the “land of Nod.” Such are the remarkable cases 
of producing insensibility or of feigning death at will, and those 
which relate to the production of unnatural states allied to sleep, 
and which in some measure aid our understanding of dreams and 
their causation. As in many other acts and phenomena connected 
with brain and mind, the phenomena of sleep and dreams do not stand 
alone or unconnected with other mental states. On the contrary, it 
is possible to trace well-marked gradations leading from the day- 
dream to the reverie, and from these common instances of abstraction 
to the somnolent condition itself. Nay, it may also be said that the 
full understanding of dreaming, in so far as that is possible at present, 
can only be arrived at from a knowledge of the facts which a study 
of the waking dream or the automatic patient teaches us. Through 
morbid and unwonted conditions, as in so many other instances in 
the search after knowledge, we arrive at a comprehension of the ill- 
understood affairs of common life. 

That there exists a power of producing at will conditions allied 
in nature to sleep, or even extending to deep insensibility with appa- 
rent cessation of the physical processes of life, is a well-known fact of 
physiology. A condition approaching that of coma or insensibility thus 
appears to be occasionally induced in man by an effort of the will. In 
many animals a prolonged and periodical suspension of the activities of 
ordinary existence normally occurs and is designated under the term 
hybernation. The bear, squirrel, dormouse, and bat exemplify this con- 
dition, in which, however, respiration is unimpeded, although its fre- 
quency is reduced ; and the animal, retiring to its winter quarters fat and 
well favoured, emerges in spring in a lean condition. The nutritive 
principal which was accumulated in the preceding summer has, in fact, 
been converted into an account-current and used in the maintenance 
of the slumbering organism. In such a case there is simply deep 
somnolence and suspension of all ordinary activity and of the exer- 
tions and waste attending the wakeful state. But a step further brings 
us to the domain of pathology (or the science of disease) with its un- 
wonted states, depending on disease or on conditions which approach 
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those of abnormal existence. Celsus speaks of a priest who could 
separate himself from outward existence at will, and lie as one dead. 
But the case of Colonel Townshend, related by Dr. George Cheyne— 
in his quaint book entitled “The English Malady; or, a Treatise of 
Nervous Diseases of all kinds, as Spleen, Vapours, Lowness of Spirits, 
Hypochondriacal and Hysterical Distemper, &c., London, 1733 ”— 
justly exceeds in interest any other known case of the kind, not 
merely for the abnormal nature of the phenomena, but also from 
the exact account of the events in question, related by accurate 
observers trained in the scientific methods of their day. 

Dr. Cheyne’s account of this case bears that Colonel Townshend 
had suffered from some internal malady, of ascertained and well- 
understood nature, and that he came in a litter from Bristol to Bath 
in autumn for the purpose of obtaining medical advice. Attended 
by a Dr. Baynard, a Mr. Skrine, his apothecary, and by Dr. Cheyne 
himself—all three despairing of the Colonel’s recovery—the patient 
sent one morning for his medical attendants, and intimated that he 
had made his will and set his house in order ; “ his Sezses,” according 
to Dr. Cheyne, being “clear, and his AZind calm.” Colonel Towns- 
hend next informed his doctors that he had sent for them that he 
might give them details of “ an odd Sensation he had for some Time 
observed and felt in himself: which was,” continues Dr. Cheyne, 
“that, composing himself, he could de or expire when he pleased, 
and yet by an Zfort, or somehow, he could come to Life again, 
which it seems,” adds the author, “he had sometimes tried before 
he had sent for ws.” On hearing such a recital, the doctors were 
naturally astonished. As men of science, their natural scepticism of 
the unusual, until proved by experiment to be likely or true, exhibited 
itself in Dr. Cheyne’s declaration that his hearers “could hardly 
believe the Fact as he related it, much less give any Account of it, 
unless,” adds the narrator, “ he should please to make the Zxfer?- 
ment before us, which we were unwilling he should do, lest, in his 
weak Condition, he might carry it too far.” The Colonel, however, 
insisted on the trial being made, the preliminary duty of feeling his 
pulse being duly performed, when it was found to be “distinct, though 
small and ¢hreedy”: whilst “ his Heart had its usual Beating.” 

Dr. Cheyne may now be allowed to relate the sequel in his own 
words: “ He composed himself on his Back, and lay in a still posture 
some time ; while I held his right Hand, Dr. Baynard laid his Hand on 
his Heart, and Mr. Skrine held a clean Looking-Glass to his Mouth. 
I found his Pulse sink gradually, till at last I could not feel any, by 
the most exact and nice Touch. Dr. Baynard could not feel the least 
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motion in his Hart, nor Mr. Skrine the least Soil of Breath on the 
bright Mirror he held to his Mouth; then each of us by Zurns 
examined his Arm, Heart, and Breath, but could not by the nicest 
Scrutiny discover the least Symptom of Life in him. We reasoned a 
long Time about this odd Appearance as well as we could, and all of 
us judging it inexplicable and unaccountable, and finding he still 
continued in that Condition, we began to conclude that he had 
indeed carried the Zxferiment too far, and at last were satisfied he 
was actually dead, and were just ready to leave him. This continued 
about half an Hour. By Nine o’Clock in the Morning in autumn, 
as we were going away, we observed some Motion about the Body, 
and upon Examination found his Pu/se and the A/otion of his Heart 
gradually returning ; he began to dreath gently and speak softly: we 
were all astonish’d to the last Degree at this unexpected Change, and 
after some further Conversation with him, and among ourselves, went 
away fully satisfied as to all the Particulars of this Fact, but con- 
founded and puzled, and not able to form any Rational Scheme that 
might account for it.” Thus far Dr. Cheyne. The sequel relates 
that after calling for his Attorney and adding a codicil to his will, 
Colonel Townshend “received the Sacrament, and calmly and 
composedly Expir’d about five or six o’Clock that Evening.” 

Thus it appears to be proved beyond doubt that this patient had 
the power of composedly and perfectly simulating death at will—for 
Dr. Cheyne expressly mentions that Colonel Townshend had “for 
some Time observed and felt in himself” the peculiar power of 
which he gave his physicians such satisfactory demonstration. There 
are few amongst ourselves who will not appreciate to the full Dr. 
Cheyne’s concluding remark, that, having “narrated the Facts,” 
deliberately and distinctly, he may well “leave to the Philosophick 
Reader to make what Inferences he thinks fit.” In addition to all 
the signs and symptoms of sleep, we have added in Colonel Towns- 
hend’s case the power of intensifying the conditions of somnolence 
to an extent comparable only to the extinction of vital action itself. 

A case reported in the Medical Times and Gazette and British 
Medical Journal for 1863 may interest us as presenting us in some 
measure with a case comparable in man to the hybernating habits of 
lower forms, and which may also serve as a connecting link between 
such a case as the previous one and the phenomena of ordinary sleep. 
A man, aged forty-four years, began in 1842 or 1843, after a severe 
cold, to exhibit a tendency to indulge in deep and prolonged sleep. 
The affection returned in 1848, and again in 1860 and in 1866. 
During the attack his appearance was natural, but the face and ears 
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were pale, feet often cold and livid, respiration scarcely perceptible, 
and pulse feeble. The account adds that on awakening, the patient 
felt refreshed. The longest period he passed in sleep was five days 
and five nights. Frequently a period of three or four days was 
passed in sleep, the average duration of the attacks being two days, 
whilst he was awake during four or five hours out of the forty-eight. 
He did not dream during the period of repose. These remarks apply 
to his history up to 1860. In 1866 the curious phenomena were 
again noticed. The patient slept from about 11.30 P.M. on January 2, 
1866, to 2 P.M. on January 6. At 12 P.M. on February 4 another 
period of repose began, which lasted until 4 P.M. on Febuary 8 ; 
when after a wakeful interval of seven hours he dozed off again until 
the 11th, when he remained awake for nine hours, but thereafter slept 
for four days. From February 16 till February 26 he slept continu- 
ously, save for an interval of five hours ; and beginning to sleep 
on March 9g at ro A.M., he slept until the 15th at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Nothing remarkably abnormal or in the least sufficient 
to explain the anomalies of this patient’s existence was revealed by 
an examination of the brain after death, which occurred at the close 
of the year last mentioned. Here the tendency to sleep was a 
matter of abnormal action of some mysterious kind. There was no 
power, as in Colonel Townshend's case, to induce the phenomena at 
will; but the nature of the conditions inducing or favouring the 
peculiarities remains in either case an insoluble mystery. 

The occurrence of such anomalous cases receives no direct ex- 
planation from any of the conditions which are known to be charac- 
teristic of normal sleep. The resemblance of the insensibility 
produced by congestions and fulness of blood in the brain to natural 
sleep long ago suggested that, in some such mechanical cause as a 
normally recurring fulness of the vessels of the organ of mind, a cause 
of sleep might be found. But the analogy between induced insensi- 
bility and sleep is not complete or correct. There exist many and 
wide differences between the production of coma or stupor and that 
of a normal insensibility to outer affairs, which sooner or later resolves 
itself into wakefulness ; and the conditions observed in the sleeping 
brain were, moreover, widely at variance with the known symptoms 
of abnormal insensibility. In 1821 a Dr. Pierquin, of Montpelier, 
placed on record the observation that in a patient, part of whose 
brain was exposed through disease, there was no movement of the 
organ of mind in ordinary undisturbed and dreamless sleep. When, 
on the contrary, the sleep was disturbed by dreams, the brain sub- 
stance was elevated in proportion to the vivid nature of the dream. 
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In her waking state, this patient exhibited the same appearances ; 
there was marked activity of the brain when she was engaged in 
lively or excited conversation. Experiment has, however, proved to 
us that without doubt the brain-substance receives less blood during 
sleep than in the waking state, which latter is accompanied by an 
increased flow of blood to the organ. Such a result is exactly that 
which the general inductions of physiology might have foretold. 
Blood passing to the brain is required and used for two purposes— 
namely, for the nutrition and physical conservation of the organ, 
and for supplying the potential energy, to be converted into thought, 
nerve-force, and the acts of life. During sleep, therefore, blood will 
be demanded for the first purpose alone. The wakeful activity 
which demands and requires the larger blood-supply is no longer 
represented, save, indeed, under abnormal conditions. And we 
thus arrive at a basis for constructing a theory of sleep and its causa- 
tion, just as, at the commencement of this paper, we discovered a 
plain justification for its occurrence as an act and part of life. 
Sleep is produced by those causes which favour the withdrawal of 
blood from the brain, or rather by those which lessen the flow and 
force of the circulation in that organ. As an indication of the need 
of repair by rest, the bloodless condition of the sleeping brain appears 
in perfect harmony with the opposite condition of the wakeful 
state. And thus, also, it may be added, we may construct a reason- 
able approach to a theory of dreams in the statement that whatever 
favours an increase of brain-circulation during sleep will develop 
the dream-instincts, and liberate those dream-children which, 
Shakespeare notwithstanding, are not to be declared the offspring of 
“an idle brain.” 

That we have a power or faculty of abstracting our thoughts—and 
practically ourselves—from the external order of things by which we 
are surrounded, is, of course, a statement which has but to appeal to 
our common experience to attest its unquestioned veracity, It is im- 
portant for our present purpose that we briefly glance at the subject 
of reverie, inasmuch as we may find a striking analogy between this 
state as experienced in our wakeful moments, and through the allied 
state of “ automatism,” an explanation of the mechanism of dreams. 
The ordinary sensation, received by an organ of sense from without, 
is transferred to some part of the brain specially concerned with the 
registration of such an impression, and is there converted into an 
idea. ‘This idea in turn may be reflected hither and thither through 
the body, and appears in our waking life as a defined and purposive 
action, Suppose, now, that ideas which have been registered in the 
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brain are capable of being despatched or evolved therefrom at will. 
The production of thoughts thus-wise constitutes memory; and 
association duly links them together to form “a train of thought.” 
But thought may be unattended by action. A whole train of ideas, 
or a complicated chain of reasoning, may be thought out in a kind 
of mental aside, and in that utter want of attention to our sur- 
roundings which constitutes the essential feature of the “ absent. 
minded man”—a phrase applicable only in so far as the term 
“ absent-minded” applies to the immediate circumstances of the 
individual. Here there is automatic action of the brain pure 
and simple. The familiar instance of the rapid walk through the 
crowded streets of a city, whilst the mind is engaged in the pursuit of 
some recondite subject, is but another instance of the phenomena of 
abstraction carried into practical effect, and exemplifies an inter- 
mediate state between sleep and waking allied to somnambulism 
itself. From our wakeful moments to the reverie in our arm-chair 
is but a step. From such a reverie to the abstraction of our city 
walk is only another advance ; and if we suppose the abstraction 
to deepen whilst the mental activity becomes annihilated, we obtain 
the dreamless sleep, as, on the other hand, with an increase of the 
mental activity, we ally ourselves to the dreamer and to the sleep- 
walker himself. 

It is a curious circumstance that in certain individuals the faculty 
or habit of abstraction may become so thoroughly developed that the 
subject is to all intents and purposes an automaton pure and simple, 
and may be said to dwell on the borders of the somnambulistic state 
itself. The latter opinion alone can be expressed regarding the well- 
authenticated case of the clergyman who, engaged in an abstruse 
mathematical calculation, was reminded by his wife that it was time 
to dress for dinner. The gentleman in question proceeded upstairs 
to his bedroom still deeply involved in his thoughts, with the result 
of being found, soon thereafter, in the act of getting into bed—a 
proceeding simply suggested to the semi-unconscious mind and 
well-nigh absent volition by the act of entering his bedchamber and 
commencing to undress. Only on the supposition of habit having 
developed this awkward faculty of allying oneself to a species 
of sleep in the hours of wakefulness can the doings of a late 
well-known Scottish Professor be accounted for. This gentleman 
passing out of college on one occasion ran against a cow. Pulling 
off his hat amid his abstraction, he exclaimed, “I beg your pardon, 
madam!” Although aroused to a sense of his mistake, shortly 
thereafter he stumbled against a lady under somewhat similar 
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circumstances, greeting his astonished neighbour with the remark, 
“Ts that you again, you brute?” It was this gentleman who bowed 
to his own wife in the streets, but remarked that he had not the 
pleasure of her acquaintance ; whilst another vagary consisted in his 
making his appearance at college in the costume of his day, dis- 
playing on one leg a black stocking of his own, and on the other a 
white stocking of his better half. Another narrative credits the Pro- 
fessor with addressing a stranger in the street and asking this person 
to direct him to his own house. “But ye’re the Professor!” replied 
the interrogated and astonished person. ‘‘ Never mind,” was the 
reply, “ I don’t want to know who I am—I want to know where the 
Professor lives !” 

Such is a brief account of the condition we term Abstraction, 
serving to bridge over the gulf between the waking state and sleep ; 
and the analogy becomes closer still if we venture to compare a well- 
authenticated case of so-called “ automatism ” in man, and thereafter 
to compare the details of such a case with the acts and behaviour 
of the absent-minded man, on the one side, and with those of 
the somnambulist on the other. The best-authenticated case of 
automatism pure and simple in man is the famous case of the French 
Sergeant F., reported by Dr. Mesnet.. When twenty-seven years of age 
F. was wounded on the left side of the head bya ball. Immediately 
thereafter, his right side being paralysed, he became senseless. 
Three weeks afterwards he awoke to consciousness in the hospital at 
Mayence. | 

For a year the paralysis of the right side continued, but this con- 
dition improved under treatment. Curious periodical aberrations of 
the intellect, however, began to appear about three months after his 
mishap. These latter symptoms occurred at intervals, varying from 
fifteen to thirty days, and they lasted from fifteen to thirty hours. 
His abnormal periods were therefore short, as compared with his 
normal ones. The peculiarities of his abnormal period were very 
marked. His eyes were wide open; his movements were regular 
but automatic ; he went wherever he was directed ; when he stumbled 
over an object he felt about for the obstruction and then passed on 
one side ; and he ate and drank as usual, and rose and retired to rest 
at his accustomed hours. More curious was the fact that pins might 
be run into his body without eliciting the slightest exclamation of 
pain. To electricity he was equally insensible ; he heard not, but 
rarely saw, and did not distinguish what he ate or drank. His sense 
of touch alone was present, and that in an elevated degree ; but 
curiously enough, when placed in an appropriate position, he might 
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be made automatically to express in pantomime the movements of 
reconnoitring or skirmishing in an enemy’s country. He could hum 
a tune, and sang from a roll of paper placed in his hand as if it were 
a vocal score ; and, as refreshment, swallowed between his songs, 
without grimace, a mixture of strong vinegar and water. That the 
sense of sight, although deficient, yet played a part in directing the 
abnormal life of F., was apparent in an experiment of Dr. Mesnet'’s, 
in which, when engaged in writing a letter, a screen was interposed 
between his eyes and his letter. The sergeant proceeded for a little 
time with his letter, finally, however, coming to a halt as his words 
became illegible, but without exhibiting a sign of annoyance ; and 
when sheet after sheet of a superimposed series was withdrawn as 
he wrote, so that each sheet contained but a few words of his letter, 
he continued to write on, signing his name on the last sheet as if 
it contained the whole of his communication, and correcting the 
imaginary writing which he supposed was represented before him. 
His tobacco pouch being removed after the manufacture of a first 
cigarette, he neither saw nor smelt the missing object, but when 
placed in his hand the automatism of his nature asserted itself, and 
another cigarette was duly manufactured. 

‘The seats of the senses in the brain, or “ sensory ganglia,” as they 
are named, may apparently serve as centres of action, even when the 
purely intellectual functions of the brain proper (or “ cerebrum ”) are 
practically in abeyance ; and such a remark, moreover, leads us to 
understand how in the phases of somnambulism, when mind proper 
is annihilated, there are performed movements and acts involving 
extreme caution, tact, and delicacy in their performances, From a 
long list of interesting examples, tending to prove the power of the 
sensory masses of the brain to guide the body in the absence of 
normal power of thought and will, we may select the following. 
Complete idiots, such as crétins of the first degree, spend their 
whole time, says Dr. Carpenter, basking in the sun or before the fire, 
but they nevertheless pass regularly, when excited by hunger, to the 
sources of their food-supply. A man whose history is given by 
Dr. Rush, being violently affected by losses in trade, was instantly 
deprived of his mental faculties. He took no notice of anybody or 
anything, nor did he express a desire to eat, but simply received his 
food when placed in his mouth. He was dressed in the morning, 
led to his chair, where he remained all day with inclined body, and 
eyes fixed on the floor. For five years he remained thus, but re- 
covered suddenly and completely. 

A sailor who had sustained an injury to his head lived in much the 
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same condition for about a year. The fractured bone being raised, he 
recovered ; but the whole period intervening between his injury and 
the operation was a complete blank to his mind. The most notable 
case of this kind, showing the likeness of the purely sensorial state of 
life to the dream—and also giving the transition-stage connecting 
the sensory state and the intelligent life of every day—thus linking 
the dream with waking life, was that of a young woman who, pre- 
viously in good health, fell into a river, lay insensible for six hours, 
and in ten days’ time lapsed into a fit of stupor. From this she 
recovered in four hours, only to find that the power of speech 
and the senses of taste, smell, and hearing were in total abeyance. 
Sight and touch aroused no ideas, though automatically responsive 
movements attended the operation of these two senses, Her vision 
at short distances was quick, and her general sensibility exceedingly 
acute. Friends and relations were unrecognised, and she ate, without 
a sign of disgust, the most nauseous substances. She made no effort 
to feed herself, but when the spoon had a few times been conveyed to 
her mouth she automatically continued the act of feeding. Gradually 
she appeared to acquire ideas, and formed imitations of flowers from 
paper with which she was supplied ; and this process of educating 
her mind as if she were still a child proceeded until she was able to 
doworsted work. Ultimately ideas connected with her fas¢ experiences 
began to dawn upon her. A picture of a troubled sea agitated her 
from the dull remembrance of her unpleasant association with water ; 
and the sight of a young man to whom she had been attached gave her 
pleasure, whilst she became fretful when she did not see him at the 
accustomed times. Thereafter she took notice of her surroundings, 
began to articulate a few words, and exhibited in due course normal 
symptoms of emotion when she knew that her lover was paying atten- 
tions elsewhere. After a fit of stupor excited by jealousy she really 
awoke from a sleep of a year’s duration, to find herself surrounded 
by her friends at Shoreham, and in the full possession of her natural 
faculties, save hearing, but without the slightest remembrance of her 
acts in her year of mind-abeyance. 

There is littke need to pursue these strange but instructive 
histories further, and we may now profitably turn to consider the 
parallelism between the automatic patient, the somnambulist, and the 
victim of commonplace abstraction. The somnambulist has in all ages 
excited the curiosity, often the fear, and not unfrequently the super- 
stition of his fellow-men. By Horstius we are told that sleep-walkers 
were named “ the ill-baptized,” from an idea or belief that their acts 
arose from part of the ceremony of baptism having been omitted, 
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and from the consequent misrule of evil spirits. This writer himself, 
whilst opposing this view of matters, strongly leans to the belief that 
somnambulists represented prophets and seers who were guided and 
influenced by angels. In any case, it is by no means strange that 
the incidents of the sleep-vigil should have impressed the early 
mind with notions of a connection with an unseen universe. In the 
study of the sleep-vigil, we meet as before with stages and gradations 
which carry us from the waking dream or reverie to the more typical 
form of somnambulism proper. A form of sleep-vigil is known, for 
instance, in which the subject passes naturally, and without a dis- 
turbing interval, from the abstraction of the waking state into true 
somnambulism. Galen himself relates that he fell asleep whilst 
walking, and was aroused by striking his foot against a stone. Other 
cases are common enough in medical pages, in which persons have 
continued to play a musical instrument for some time after falling 
asleep, and similarly a reader and speaker has continued his recital 
during the earlier part of a sound nap. Here there is exemplified 
the passage, without a break, from abstraction to somnambulistic 
action. It is difficult, indeed, to find adequate grounds for drawing 
any hard-and-fast line of demarcation between the person who 
“ thinks aloud” in his day dream, and the speaker who, fast asleep, 
continues his flow of oratory. 

But the more typical cases of sleep-vigil present us with a further 
development of practical wakefulness amid abstraction from outward 
affairs of the most complete kind. To the consideration and ex- 
planation of natural somnambulism we are aptly led by the details 
of that artificial sleep-vigil which has received the popular name 
of “mesmerism” or “hypnotism.” It is not our intention to say 
anything in the present instance regarding a subject which in itself 
presents material sufficient for a lengthy and extended investigation : 
we may, however, briefly glance at the essentials of this curious state in 
its especial relations to somnambulism and dreams. All physiologists 
are agreed that the explanation of the curious phenomena, which 
Mr. Braid, of Manchester, was the first to examine and report upon 
scientifically, rests in the fact that the hypnotized subject is firstly 
an easily impressed or susceptible person, and secondly, that the 
attention is fixed and strained under the influence of a powerful 
will and of a dominant idea or ideas proceeding from the operator. 
In his trance-like state, the subject is completely dominated by the 
ideas of the mesmerizer. As Dr. Maudsley remarks, “ He feels, 
thinks, and does whatever he is told confidently that he shall feel, 
think, and do, however absurd it may be. If he is assured that 
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simple water is some bitter and nauseating mixture, he spits it out 
with grimaces of disgust when he attempts to swallow it; if he is 
assured that what is offered to him is sweet and pleasant, though 
it. is as bitter as wormwood, he smacks his lips as if he had tasted 
something pleasant ; if he is told that he is taking a pinch of snuff 
when there is not the least particle of snuff on his finger, he sniffs 
it and instantly sneezes ; if warned that a swarm of bees is attacking 
him, he is in the greatest trepidation, and acts as if he were vigorously 
beating them off. . . . His own name he may know and tell cor- 
rectly when asked to do so, but if it is affirmed positively to be some 
one else’s name, he believes the lie and acts accordingly ; or he can 
be constrained to make the most absurd mistakes with regard to the 
identities of persons whom he knows quite well. There is scarcely 
an absurdity of belief or of deed to which he may not be compelled, 
since he is to all intents and purposes a machine moved by the 
suggestions of the operator.” So far as this exact description goes, 
there would appear to be a close likeness between the French ser- 
geant described by Dr. Mesnet and the mesmerized subject. In 
both the same mechanical phases are apparent, and in both the life 
and actions are distinctly automatic, and regulated essentially from 
without and at the will of the external guide and counsellor. 

The natural somnambulist, in turn, closely resembles in his acts and 
habits the subject of the mesmerist’s operations. It is a notable fact 
that in the scientific study of somnambulism great differences are found 
to exist in the relative activity of the senses. One sleep-walker may 
see but does not hear ; a second may hear but be blind to external 
impressions. In some the eyes are closed ; certain objects in one 
case may be seen, to the exclusion of others ; and one sense—most 
frequently, perhaps, that of touch—may become inordinately acute. 
Such considerations lead us towards the explanation of the remark- 
able dexterity with which a somnambulist will conduct himself in the 
most untoward and dangerous situations. Like the mesmerised 
subject, the sleep-walker will execute feats of strength, of manual 
dexterity, or of acrobatic agility, such as in his waking state he would 
never dream of attempting. There is present in such cases an in- 
creased flow of nerve-power towards the particular sense or senses 
concerned in the direction of the sleep-walker. Everything that 
concerns other senses or matters foreign to the exact business in 
hand, so to speak, is excluded from the mental view. There is but 
one idea animating the mind, and the whole brain-force may be 
regarded as concentrating itself for the performance of the task in 


hand. The somnambulist, in short, has become a temporary specialist 
x2 
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in the matter of his dream, and his whole frame becomes subservient 
to the performance of the aim unconsciously set before him. On 
some such principle may we account satisfactorily for the walk during 
a sleep-vigil along the ledges of a house-roof, and the easy access to 
situations of peril. Under this unwonted stimulation of a special 
sense or senses, the difficult problems or unsolved tasks of the day 
may be successfully and unconsciously achieved during the night. 
The history related by Abercrombie in his “ Intellectual Powers” of 
the sleep-vigil of an eminent lawyer illustrates the latter observation. 
A case involving the formation of an elaborate opinion had occupied 
this gentleman’s attention for a considerable period. Rising from 
his bed in a sleep-vigil he was observed by his wife to pen a long 
communication at a desk which stood in his bedroom, the paper 
being carefully deposited in the desk, and the writer returning to bed. 
In the morning he related to his wife the particulars of a remarkable 
dream he had experienced, in which a clear train of thought re- 
specting the case in question had occurred to him. To his regret, 
he added, he could not recollect the details of his dream, but on 
being referred to his desk the opinion in question was found clearly 
and lucidly written out. Numerous instances of like successful solu- 
tions of intricate problems in mathematics have been placed on 
record, but the details teach the same lesson respecting the exalta- 
tion of mental power, stimulated probably by the efforts of the day, 
which may take place in the brain which retains its activity in the 
watches of the night. 

Persons have been known actually to swim for a considerable 
time in the somnambulistic state without waking at the termination 
of their journey ; others have safely descended the shaft of a mine, 
whilst some have ascended steep cliffs, and have returned home in 
safety during a prolonged sleep-vigil. More extraordinary, perhaps, 
as showing the close likeness between the abnormal and automatic 
acts of the French sergeant with an injured brain, and the actions of 
the somnambulist suffering merely from functional disturbance of the 
organ of mind, is the case of a young French priest, related by the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux in the “ Encyclopédie Méthodique.” This 
subject was accustomed to pen his sermons during his sleep-vigils, 
and, having written a page, would read it aloud and duly correct it, 
even extending his alterations to include important grammatical and 
rhetorical effects. A card held between his eyes and his manuscript 
did not interfere with his work. After a page had been written it 
was removed, and a blank sheet of paper of the same size laid in its 
place, as in the experiment on Dr. Mesnet’s patient. On this blank 
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sheet the unconscious writer made his corrections in the exact lines 
in which they would have appeared in his manuscript—in this latter 
respect imitating to the life the sergeant’s procedure. In respect of 
his sensations, the subject of the archbishop’s notice evinced a more 
acute disposition than Sergeant F., for his words bore only upon the 
subject which was engrossing his thoughts, and he heard and saw 
only such things as immediately concerned his work ; whilst he 
detected the difference between brandy and water, when the latter 
fluid was supplied instead of the former, which he had asked for. 
The subjects and thoughts of one sleep-vigil were remembered 
during the next, but he was entirely unconscious in his waking hours 
of all that had taken place in his acted dreams. 

It may thus be held that an injury of the brain may induce a condi- 
tion closely allied in every respect to that exhibited in the natural sleep- 
vigil; the differences between the condition of the priest and Sergeant F. 
being those of degree and not of kind, and the superiority of intellect, 
if so we may term it, being, as might naturally have been expected, on 
the side of the somnambulist. The correlation of the acts of the auto- 
matic patient with those of the dreamer is too plain to be mistaken. 
In both cases there would seem on superficial consideration to have 
been a power of discerning objects and of constructing a written 
manuscript, well-nigh as wonderful as that of “second sight ” itself. 
But the explanation of such conditions is to be founded upon the 
consideration that in somnambulism and in the automatic patient, as 
in abstraction, reverie, and simple dreaming, there exists the power 
of projecting outwardly from mind and brain a vivid conception of 
the object engaging the attention of the dreamer—a power intensified 
and accelerated, as we have already seen, by the concentration of the 
faculties—wholly withdrawn from the outer world—upon the one 
and engrossing subject of the vigil. It seems perfectly clear that, as 
has well been expressed, we meet in the somnambulist the actor of a 
dream, under conditions of mind produced by some functional 
disturbance of brain. In the closely allied automatic state, also, we 
find a condition of mind the result of direct alteration of brain- 
structure, in which, as in the sleep-vigil, there exists a power of the 
brain to guide the body in the absence of consciousness, as commonly 
understood—such a power being perchance merely an exaggerated 
form of that whereby the day-dreamer withdraws his Ego from the 
outer world and communes with the universe which his fancy builds. 

But we may now profitably study the dream pure and simple, as a 
conclusion to these chronicles of the abnormal action of brain and 
mind. The dream is not rigidly separated from the sleep-vigil any 
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more than the latter is removed from abstraction and reverie bya 
great gulf fixed. The transition-stage between the dream simple and 
the dream acted is witnessed in the spasmodic movements which a 
vivid dream produces in the limbs or person of the sleeper. The 
dreamer engages in a fierce struggle, and twitchings of his legs and 
arms indicate the feeble response of body to the promptings of mind 
removed from its wonted power over the frame. Even the dog, as 
he sleeps, apparently dreams of the chase, and gives vent to his 
sensations by the short, sharp bark, or sniffs the air, and starts in his 
slumber as if in response to the activity with which, in his dreaming, 
he is hurrying along after the object of pursuit. But whilst dreaming 
may thus be shown to link itself to more unusual states of mind, it 
also presents us with a nearer approach to those fundamental condi- 
tions which constitute the basis of all the phenomena presented to 
us in the physiological history of sleep. From dreams we may start, 
as from a common centre, to well-nigh any and every abnormal state 
which mind and brain in their more unusual phases of action may 
exhibit ; whilst conversely these phases may be often traced in their 
broad outlines and in their undeveloped state in the dream. 

To approach the understanding of the dream in a satisfactory 
fashion, it is necessary to remind ourselves of the ordinary methods 
by which sensations or impressions are received and retained by the 
brain. Briefly detailed, and as already hinted at in a previous portion 
of this paper, the organ of sense receives, modifies, and transmits 
to the real seat of knowledge in the brain the conception of outer 
things impressed upon the sensory surface— eye, ear, or touch-bodies, 
as the case may be. From the brain the sensation converted primarily 
into the consciousness and knowledge of every-day existence may be 
reflected over the body to muscles or other organs, and therein 
produces effects corresponding to the nature of the original impres- 
sion, and to the demands such a sensation makes upon the body and 
its interests. Just as often, however, impressions may pass from the 
outer world into the brain, and, whilst causing molecular stirrage in 
the seat of mind, may give no external sign or symptom of their 
mental reception. Despite the want of such outward indication of 
the brain’s response to outer stimuli, there may ensue an internal 
act on the part of the brain itself, by way of reaction upon the 
sensation it has received and registered. Thus we have opened 
up before us a new region for thought. As the sensation received 
by the brain may be reflected to the muscles and cause us to indulge 
in a walk or in some other form of muscular activity, so the brain 
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may simply distribute its sensations within itself£ We make 
acquaintance in this fashion with the doctrine of the “reflex action 
of the brain.” Such a thought affords a clue of much value to the 
knowledge of the nature of dreams and the allied states we have 
already considered. It is obviously not in any sense necessary that 
consciousness should take part in this transmission, from one part of 
the brain to another, of ideas and impressions. Indeed, if personal 
experience is appealed to, we may urge that of the mere existence 
of such action we are not likely to gain any knowledge from the 
ordinary acts and method of our waking lives. And still less is the 
will concerned in this reflex action of the brain. Admit that the 
brain may act and‘react upon itself, in virtue of external impressions 
received by it and retained within its mystic portals, and we are 
furnished with a key which, if it may not unlock all the secrets of the 
mental chamber, may nevertheless supply us with materials for a due 
understanding of what dreams are made of. 

We have seen that the faculty of abstraction and reverie passes 
naturally into that of sleep, and in like manner we may suggest that 
the presence of such a faculty depends on this power of the brain to 
commune with itself which we have just been considering. Trains 
of thought, received casually it may be and without awaking any 
active mental response or the slightest glimmering of consciousness, 
are thus reproduced in the dream, it may be with automatic faith- 
fulness, or on the other hand distorted beyond such recognition as 
we might have possessed of the original ideas. Such is the simple 
dream. Carried to a further extent, the dream becomes associated 
with action ; the reflex power of the brain extends its limits ; the 
simulation of the every-day power of calling bodily action into play 
takes place, and the ideas of the dream become acted. The way of 
the sleep-vigil is thus inaugurated and produced as a temporary phase 
of mental activity. Under other circumstances, it may be this reflex 
action of the brain will project from its memory-stores the remem- 
bered ideas of long ago or the unconscious registrations of past 
years ; and thus the “ hallucination” and “ illusion” appear also as the 
product of the same action which, in a modified degree, produces the 
harmless visions of the night. Starting from the simple sensatior or 
impression, and beginning with its reception by the brain, we hive 
but to think of the organ of mind reacting upon itself to form a 
starting-point for the outlines of a complete history of all mental 
acts, and of our walks in those strange byways of thought and 
action of which mention has been made in the context. 
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A very few considerations of interest, as bearing on the mechanism 
of dreams, may be added by way of bringing this already extended 
paper to a close. 

Recent investigations into the functions of the brain point to 
the central ganglia, or those nervous masses (corpus striatum and 
optic thalamus) lying on the base of the brain, as the probable seat 
of the actions we have just been considering. These particular brain- 
ganglia appear to possess the direct function of converting intellectual 
operations into automatic actions. Thus the musical composition 
which at first requires the concentrated effort of mind to master 
it, may in a few days be “ played off.” The latter accomplishment is 
due to the “central ganglia,” which, acting as private secretaries to 
the purely intellectual (and frontal) portion of the brain, have repro- 
duced automatically what at first was an intellectual act and one 
demanding an exercise of attention and mental effort. The action 
of these ganglia in the production of dreams and somnambulism is 
readily understood, when we thus become aware of the facts that all 
parts of the brain do not possess the same intellectual value, and that 
these central masses are capable of forming reproductions and imita- 
tions of our waking lives, during the hours of sleep. In sleep, or it 
may be in illness or after injury, these lower brain-centres, in a word, 
assume the functions of higher centres, and play strange pranks with 
- the rational slumbering existence, or with the waking but abnormal 
life of the diseased brain. 

Various distinguished writers remarking on the phenomena of 
dreaming agree in affirming that the thoughts of our sleeping hours 
must invariably bear some defined relation to the antecedent thoughts 
and events of our lives—it may be to the acts of the previous day ; 
or, on the other hand, to ideas separated from our last waking 
moments by an interval whose years make up the best part of a life’s 
duration. To say that dreams may deal with subjects of which we 
have never had any knowledge whatever is to suggest the indefen- 
sible proposition that we can and do remember all the events and 
ideas which have occurred and been present with us during our 
entire existence, or, in one word, that memory is practically omni- 
scient and infallible; whilst against the idea just noted we must 
place the opposing thought, that the brain’s action being largely 
unconscious in the common operations of receiving, and certainly in 
those of registering and preserving, impressions, it is more logical to 
conclude that dreams usually represent images and conceptions of 
material things—these material ideas or events being often indis- 
tinctly presented, frequently altered and transmogrified in their re- 
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production, and commonly projected within the range of our night- 
thoughts in a fashion which may defy our recognition and compari- 
son of them as parts of the waking-life of former days. There is no 
lack of proof from many sides of the extreme probability that these 
assumptions represent the whole or the greater part of the truth about 
dreams. ‘That the event suggesting a dream is one which may cause 
us some trouble in identifying it with our distorted visions is easy of 
proof from the side of practical experience. Impressions on some 
special sense will produce very characteristic dreams, the origin of 
which may take such trouble in its determination that we might well 
be tempted to deny the material origin of the vision. Dr. Reid had a 
blister applied to his head, and dreamt accordingly that he had been 
scalped by Indians. Here the connection between the dream and the 
outward impression, manipulated so to speak by the brain, was clear. 
But that connection may be anything but patent in cases where a 
person dreams of being frozen to death, the exciting cause having 
been merely a deficiency of bedclothes on a chilly night. In a case 
related by Dr. Carpenter, where an eminent judge dreamt of being 
tormented by a crowd of lizards which were crawling over him, the 
origin of the dream was still more difficult to trace. The cause of 
his reptilian visitation was readily explicable, however, on his entering 
the apartment in which he had spent the previous evening, when he 
saw on the base of a clock a number of carved lizards. A similar 
instance is afforded by a personal experience of the writer, in which 
he dreamt that he was walking in a forest in which lizards of every hue 
and kind were engaged in a combat with humming-birds. Puzzling 
himself over the origin of this dream, it at last dawned upon his recol- 
lection that some time previously he had travelled in a railway-car- 
riage having for his z7s-d-27s a lady whose hat was decorated with 
humming-birds’ plumage, fastened by a brooch accurately repre- 
senting alizard. By the same kind of association revived by memory, 
and often projecting forgotten reminiscences into the mental fore- 
ground, dreams are suggested which deal with events at first sight apt 
to be mistaken for those of utterly spontaneous nature. Maury relates 
that in early life he visited a village on the Marne named Trilport. 
His father had built a bridge at this spot. The subject of one 
dream was that his childhood days were again being spent at Tril- 
port, and that a man in uniform, on being asked his name, told 
Maury that he was the bridge gate-keeper and mentioned his name, 
which Maury distinctly remembered when he woke. Of this name 
he had no recollection whatever, but on inquiring of an old servant of 
his father’s if a person of the name in question was once gate-keeper 
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at Trilport bridge, she replied in the affirmative, and mentioned that 
the man kept the gate when the bridge was built. 

Thus does memory play strange tricks with our imagination, 
especially when the latter faculty runs riot in the absence of will and 
consciousness, and relates itself to the world of dreams. The super- 
natural theory of dreams and warnings recently revived in our midst 
is, after all, but a sop to the Cerberus of ignorance. It is easy—-far 
too easy for the peace and comfort of many minds—to convert a 
mere coincidence between a dream and an event into a close relation- 
ship which sees in the dream a foreshadowing of the event in question. 
But in science, as in healthy common-sense, there is no justification 
for the continuance of such superstition. If certain dreams are 
warnings and portents, what shall we say of those to which no such 
function can be attached? And if of certain trivial events we are 
forewarned, what is the explanation of the striking anomaly, that of 
the grave disasters of life we usually receive no warning at all ? 

Dr. Maudsley says, “ It has been justly remarked that if we were 
actually to do in sleep all the strange things which we dream we do, 
it would be necessary to put every man in restraint before he went to 
bed ; for, as Cicero said, dreamers would do more strange things than 
madmen. A dream put into action must indeed look very much like 
insanity (e.g. the ordinary sleep-vigil), as insanity has at times the 
look of a waking dream.” 

Poets without number have invariably treated dreams as the best 
type of the unrealities and idealities of life and nature. The physio- 
logist, on the contrary, sees in the visions of the night no trifling 
objects unworthy of serious study and reflection, but indications and 
clues to the better understanding of the mysteries which beset our 
waking lives. “ The grave portents” of the night in this view cast 
no shadow over the future, and exercise no sway over the destinies 
of the modern mind. They serve, however, a nobler purpose, as aids, 
through their revelations of the leisure-fancies of the brain, towards a 
knowledge of the boundaries which separate the realm of body from 
that of mind—boundaries which, in truth, “ divide our being.” 


ANDREW WILSON, 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


SWALLOWS AND CHOLERA. 


[’ has been stated again and again that swallows desert a district 

infected with cholera. The cholera correspondent of the Zimes 
(August 2) says that “it is certain that there are none just now in 
Marseilles.” 

Biologists appear to have hitherto regarded the statement as a 
popular fancy, but I think it worthy of better treatment. The idea 
that the bird has a mysterious instinct, by which it divines the evil 
and avoids it, is of course absurd ; but there may be other very 
good and practical reasons, from a swallow’s point of view, for leaving 
any place where the virus abounds, 

We know that swallows feed chiefly on gnats, and also that by 
far the longest period of gnat-life is spent in the water. The gnat 
is a winged air-wandering creature only during the last brief 
breeding state of its existence. During all its growing life it is an 
aquatic animal: the egg floats on the surface of water ; the pupa is a 
twisting, jerking, jointed, worm-like creature, living and feeding in 
the water, though breathing air through a tube, which it thrusts above 
the surface ; the big-headed, wriggling, tufted larva lives in like 
manner, and elaborates within it the winged creature that merely 
emerges to perform parental duties in air and die. 

As cholera is propagated by polluted water, there is nothing 
unreasonable in supposing that such pollution is inimical to gnat-life, 
and if so, the disappearance of the swallows is at once explained. 
They naturally desert the place from which their food-supplies are 
cut off. 


THE MIGRATION OF SWALLOWS. 


HAVE long since been satisfied that the coming and going of the 
swallows, &c., with the seasons is simply a matter of foraging. If 

the summer is late, the swallows are late, not because they have any 
divinely inspired meteorological instincts, but simply because the 
cold weather delays the hatching of the gnat eggs and the develop- 
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ment of the pupz and larvae, and consequently retards the supply 
of winged food. I believe that the swallows, &c., move northward 
just as fast as the northerly gnats emerge, and thus the birds 
migrate gradually. When they pass from continent to islands or 
vice versd, they traverse narrow channels, where the opposite coast is 
visible to the keen vision of the birds from their lofty point of view. 

In the autumn the failure of their food in gradually advancing 
southward zones urges them in the opposite direction. 

The date of migration of the swallow does not correspond with 
parallels of latitude, but rather with isothermal zones. They arrive 
in warm and sheltered valleys earlier than in colder exposed districts 
of corresponding latitudes, and remain later in the warm regions. 

The cases of hibernation which are recorded appear to have 
occurred in very mild districts, where gnats of some kind come out 
on sunny winter days, and the swallows come out also and eat them. 

It is well known that swallows are occasionally seen in winter. 
Gilbert White (Natural History of Selborne, Letter 12, March 9, 1772) 
relates an instance that came under his own observation “ near the 
mouth of the Lewes river,” Newhaven, where he and a friend were 
“ surprised to see three house-swallows gliding swiftly by” on the 4th 
November. He says that “from this incident, and from repeated 
accounts that I have met with, I am more and more induced to 
believe that many of the swallow kind do not depart from this island, 
but lay themselves up in holes and caverns ; and do, insect-like and 
bat-like, come forth at mild times and then retire again to their 
latebrea.” 

It should be noted that “the sea banks of Newhaven,” where 
this occurred, are low flats walled in on the east, west, and north by 
tall chalk cliffs and downs, and have a remarkably mild winter 
climate. 

The idea that such birds as swallows hibernate in a state of 
torpidity, that continues unbroken for months, is controverted by all 
we know of the physiology of their organisation and the high 
development of their nervous and respiratory organs. 

White says further in the letter above quoted: “ Nor make I the 
least doubt but that if I lived at Newhaven, Seaford, Brighthelmstone, 
or any of those towns near the chalk cliffs of the Sussex coast, by 
proper observations, I should see swallows stirring at periods of the 
winter, when the noons were soft and inyiting, and the sun warm and 
invigorating.” 

These remarks are significant, and suggest an explanation of the 
origin of the controversy concerning the occasional hibernation of 
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birds of passage. The different conclusions of different observers 
may have been due to the differences of their geographical position. 
Our climate, which just fringes the conditions of possible winter 
subsistence, renders it quite possible that a few miles between two 
places, as between Selborne and Newhaven, may make all the 
difference between no swallows and a few swallows remaining and 
living during mild winters. 


Boric ACID AND INFECTION. 


N one of my notes of last June (“Cholera Germs and Boric 
Acid ”) I suggested that by taking boric acid in small quantities 
daily with our food we may be “ rendering ourselves antiseptic like 
the mutton” described in another note ; that we may avail ourselves 
of the wonderful properties of this nearly tasteless substance by using 
it to preserve ourselves against all diseases that really are propagated 
by agencies analogous to those which induce putrefaction, whether 
they be bacilli, bacteria, micrococci, or the chemical disturbances of 
old-fashioned pathology. 

On July 21 M. E. de Cyon read a paper to the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, showing that he had asked himself the same 
question, and, being more industrious than myself, was not content 
with the mere asking, but set to work laboriously to answer it. 

He describes the results of experiments that have extended over 
a period of six years. He finds that common borax is a powerful 
antiseptic, and that it may be taken internally in sufficient quantity 
to preserve the body from all contagions caused by parasites or 
microbes without producing any functional disturbance. For the pre- 
ventic 11 of cholera he recommends that boric acid or a solution of borax 
be applied to all the external mucous membranes, and about six grains 
of borax to be taken every twenty-four hours with the food and drink. 

His experiments indicate that it not only acts directly on the 
microbes that may have established colonies in the intestinal canal, 
but that it also attacks the bacilli that are breeding in the blood. 

Th marvellous results I have lately witnessed in the injected 
mu n,&c. (see following note, and first note, June last), indicate 
that boric acid and its compounds combine antiseptic energy with 
general chemical gentleness in a degree that is unparalleled by any 
other known compound. Chlorine, hypochlorous acid, sulphurous 
acid, &c., may do more, but they do it by violent chemical action, 
by decomposition. Other compounds are poisons as well as 
antiseptics, but in the borates—such as common borax—we have 
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a salt which has no disturbing action on the stomach, none on the 
blood, has no stimulating or depressing action on the nervous system, 
does not trouble the liver, throws down no precipitate by its reaction 
on any of the constituents of the body, but its solution remains as 
liquid, harmless, and removable as that of common table salt. 

If I were a physician I would devote myself to the practical study 
of this elixir. One of my first experiments would be to make an 
accurately fitting mask in lint, then saturate this with a solution of 
boric acid, and apply it closely to the face of a small-pox patient. 
If this succeeded, I would next proceed to “pack” a patient 
in a similarly borized sheet—hydropathic fashion—then try dry 
powdered boric acid peppered over the ordinary sheets or the inside 
of the night-dress, and painting the pustules separately with boric 
solutions. Experiments that I have made on common pimples and 
incipient boils indicate that such treatment would extinguish the 
loathsome pestilence. 


Borizep MEAT. 


S my readers may remember, the sheep that supplied the 

“Curious Banquet” described in a note on this subject 

(June last) was tested by hanging in the cool basement of the 

Society of Arts’ Building from February 8 to April 2, when it 
was cooked. 

The result was so remarkable, especially when supplemented by 
the fate of the two uncooked chops I carried home, that I resolved 
to make a further and still more severe experiment by hanging a 
joint of the prepared meat in a warm place above ground in my own 
house during the hottest part of the year, until it succumbed. 

I accordingly purchased a haunch of injected mutton, which I 
received on the 19th of July, and hung it accordingly, without any 
bag or other covering, in an ill-constructed larder on the ground 
level, where other newly killed meat similarly exposed by its side during 
the intensely hot weather that followed could not be kept in eatable 
condition above three days. 

At the end of the first week the borized haunch remained 
perfectly untainted, excepting on the cut surface at the thick end, 
where the bluebottles had settled and deposited their eggs. These 
hatched, and a brood of maggots appeared, but they presently fell 
off. At the end of July no more were there, and the cut surface 
became dry and hard. The only indication of decomposition then 
displayed was inside a fold of the flank, where a green mildew formed. 
The bulk of the joint was perfectly sweet, and had the ordinary 
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appearance of fresh mutton which had been hanging a short time in 
cold weather. 

This state continued into August, during the excessively hot 
weather then prevailing. On the roth of August, after twenty-two 
days of this severe ordeal, it was still in good condition. The 11th 
and 12th were two of the hottest days we have had for many years 
in this country. Ordinary meat then became tainted in forty-eight 
hours. On the 13th I examined the haunch very carefully, and 
detected symptoms of giving way. It was softer, and was pervaded 
throughout with a slight malodour. On the 14th it became worse, 
and then I had it cooked. It was decidedly gamey ; the fat, or rather 
the membranous junction between fat and lean, and the membranous 
envelopes of the muscles had succumbed, but the substance of the 
muscles, the firm lean parts of the meat were quite eatable, and eaten 
by myself and other members of my family. There was no taste of 
boric acid, and the meat was unusually tender. 

My conclusions from this experiment are that this method of 
injecting boric acid by the action of the heart will enable carcasses to 
be brought here without any refrigeration from any part of the Atlantic 
Coast of America, or from any part of Europe, but that it is not 
sufficient alone for the journey through the tropics from Australasia. 

If Dr. Richardson’s “ Euthanasia” (described in my next note) 
were adopted instead of the present clumsy method of stunning, the 
result would doubtless be more reliable and satisfactory. The circu- 
lation of the borized blood might be continued for a longer period, 
the diffusion of the boric acid would be more complete, and probably 
a still smaller quantity would be sufficient. All possible objections 
on humanitarian grounds would also be removed. 


Dr. RicHarpson’s *‘ LETHAL CHAMBER.” 


ANY and many a time during mariy years ‘past I have de- 

plored the fact that, amidst the multitude of magazines 

with which we are flooded, there is one class, the most classical of 
all, that has long remained without a notable representative. 

The “Spectator,” by Addison and Steele, the “ Rambler,” by 
Dr. Johnson, the “Gridiron,” by that great master of pure English, 
William Cobbett, were animated by a personal individuality, were 
literary bodies with definite souls. ‘I do not desire that the modern 
magazine, the literary polype, with its multifarious contributors, should 
be superseded ; but that side by side with it we should have a few 
of the old sort, representing the minds of representative men less 
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formally, more spontaneously, more conversationally and sociably 
than is possible in any laboured volume. 

I had quite given up the hope of witnessing such a revival, when 
the first number of Dr. Richardson’s “ Asclepiad” appeared at the 
beginning of the present year. There is no mistake about the 
distinct individuality of its author, and that he has something to 
say. Besides this, there is a peculiar quaintness of style that reminds 
the reader at once of the classical magazines I have named. 

In the current number Dr. Richardson tells us that when he was 
quite young “the blessed re-discovery of the process for rendering 
the bodies of men and animals insensible to pain during surgical 
operations was the grand event,” an event that so possessed him as 
to render its improvement and extension a part of his whole life’s 
work during the last forty years. 

The “latest outcome” of these researches is described in the 
perfecting of a “ process of making death itself entirely painless to 
the lower creation.” 

The various steps of this research are described, the final result 
being the adoption of carbonic oxide as the most effective, cheapest, 
and practically the most manageable anesthetic ; and the con- 
struction of a “lethal chamber,” wherein, without violence of any 
kind, a considerable number of animals may be caused to fall into a 
gentle sleep with the heart still beating, the blood still circulating, 
but all the centres of volition and sensation absolutely dead; the 
throbbing body still there, but the conscious creature gone. In this 
state the mechanical remnant may be left to gradually lose its move- 
ment, or, if required for food, the last pulsations of the heart may be 
used for ejecting the blood, and, I may add, for injecting boric acid. 

The lethal chamber is a wooden tunnel of square section, with 
double walls, holding a layer of sawdust between them to maintain 
an equable temperature. This is closed by a valved screen or flap at 
the entrance. A cage on wheels runs freely inside it. When the 
apparatus is to be used the animals are placed in the cage, and the 
chamber is charged with the lethal air. Then the cage is run in, 
lifting the entrance valve as it proceeds, its own end closing the 
chamber in the meantime. A movable screen at the other end is 
pushed forward by the cage to allow for the displacement of air 
by the cage and its contents. Finally, the outer door of the 
chamber is closed firmly to make all air-tight. The introduction of 
the cage and closing of the chamber occupies less than half a 
minute. 

This apparatus has been practically applied at the Dogs’ Home, 
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Battersea, and several hundreds of destitute dogs, that otherwise 
must have been clumsily and more or less cruelly killed, have been 
humanely relieved of life under the direct superintendence of Dr. 
Richardson himself. 

The next step should be the fitting up of a large slaughter-house 
with these appliances; then the compulsory application of this method 
to all slaughter-houses ; and, finally, its substitution for the gallows, 
by a modification allowing the criminal to effect his own despatch, 
in Japanese fashion, by simply opening a valve. 


ANTI-VACCINATION. 


] N the same number of the “‘Asclepiad ” as the above is a notice of 

the report on small-pox, chicken-pox, cow-pox, and vaccination, 
by Joseph Jones, M.D., President of the Board of Health of the 
State of Louisiana. Dr. Richardson says: “‘ Reading the essay 
carefully through, I am brought to the conclusion that no approach 
to it as ahistory of vaccination can be found elsewhere.” 

I quote this, being convinced that the outcry against vaccination 
abounds in rabid folly, and is doing serious mischief, so far as it 
extends, and therefore such a work as that of Dr. Jones is needed 
not merely among medical men, but also outside of the profession. 
A cheap reprint would be very desirable in this country. 

I have met several furious specimens of the peculiar people who 
have made anti-vaccination their “ mission”—one lady especially, of 
very “advanced views” on most subjects, who conscientiously 
believes that the small-pox is a blessing, a means of salvation from 
the original physical sin with which she supposes all unconverted or 
unerupted human bodies are defiled. 

My customary reply to her and others of the same sect is to ask 
whether they have ever witnessed a case of malignant small-pox— 
whether they have ever sat by the bedside of the sufferer, so as fairly 
to appreciate the horrors of this most loathsome disease. They have 
all evaded the question or replied in the negative. 

I once witnessed the case of an unvaccinated American family 
where father, mother, and three daughters were stricken together : 
the dreadful suffering of all, the permanent maiming of the girls, and 
the crushing remorse of the guilty parents, who could never look upon 
the faces of their children without being reminded of their criminal 
neglect of parental duty, combined to constitute a dreadful domestic 
tragedy that must have overturned the mission of any anti-vaccinator, 


had he seen it all ‘As I did. 
Ww. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
YOL, CCLVII. NO, 1845. y 
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TABLE TALK. 


A JouRNALIST’s COMPLAINT. 


[* the preface to the collected edition of his “ Echoes of the 

Week” ! Mr. George Augustus Sala gives utterance to a com- 
plaint which many of his brother-journalists will echo. It is that 
while the work which by the necessity of things is executed most per- 
functorily and in most urgent haste is, within the small circle by 
which reputations are made, attributed to him, the leading articles on 
which he-is compelled to bestow labour and thought are absolutely 
anonymous, and are forgotten the day after their appearance. Some- 
what startling is Mr, Sala’s confession that while hours are necessarily 
devoted to the consideration of a leading article, instalments of 
stories have been written under such pressure in “the brief intervals 
between the daily spells of grinding newspaper toil ” that he has often 
forgotten the names of the characters whom he had introduced in the 
preceding portion. So far as Mr. Sala’s complaint has any significance, 
it is an argument in favour of signed articles, a privilege for which 
journalists have long wished, and which nowseems coming within reach. 
No special disadvantage attends the brilliant writer in question. 
He has established a name among the foremost in his craft, and 
would probably, if the matter were brought to a general vote, be 
recognised as the most absolutely representative among English 
modern journalists. In the sifting which must necessarily follow in 
future generations the enormous literary production of to-day, who shall 
say what work will live? I doubt whether a collection of newspaper 
leaders, the subjects of which are forgotten, would swell greatly the 
literary baggage with which any living writer will be allowed to travel 
to posterity. 


Monte CarRLo. 


T is impossible that evils so gigantic as the gaming establishments 
at Monte Carlo should long outlive the chorus of reprobation 
they have aroused. I am reluctant they should expire without 


1 Remington & Co. 
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having lifted a finger to aid in their subversal. Europe in the last 
century was studded with gambling resorts. Apart from the public 
gaming tables at Baden, Homburg, or elsewhere, there was scarcely 
a watering-place, or a place of summer resort like Grenoble or 
Aix, where a man burdened with loose cash might not find a con- 
gregation of gamblers and chevaliers d’industrie ready to ease him of 
it. Slowly public opinion has put down public gambling as immoral, 
and now Monte Carlo is a solitary representative of one of the most 
mischievous of human institutions. Gorged with the spoils of its 
predecessors, it stands a moral pest-house. In the midst of the 
loveliest scenery Europe can boast, on the chief health resort of the 
south, it remains a centre of contagion. Seventeenmillion francs it 
annually draws from its victims, which means, according to calcula- 
tions that cannot be disputed, that between twenty and thirty millions 
sterling are annually won and lost at the tables. The difficulty 
seems to be how to get at the owner. If a princeling were to 
maintain in Europe—and close to such countries as Italy, France, 
and Switzerland, and practically Spain also—a physical pest-house, a 
seat of disease whence small-pox or cholera spread to adjoining 
countries, he would find himself compelled to put his house in 
order. A collective remonstrance from the Powers would, in such 
case, bring about an immediate change. If not, the process described 
by an Eastern prince as that he would employ to England if he went 
to war with it might be recommended, and an army of sappers and 
miners might be sent to tumble the entire principality into the sea, 


THE First STEAMBOAT. 


HE recommendation contained in the report of M. de Lesseps 

to the Paris Academy of Science that a statue should be erected 
to the Marquis Claude-Frangois-Dorothée Jouffroy, known derisively 
in his own day as Jouffroy-la-pompe, adds one more to the cases in 
which a tardy triumph has been devised for those who in their own day 
were neglected and scorned. Born in 1751 of one ofthe great noble 
families of Franche-Comté, Jouffroy d’Abbans was one of the first, 
and probably the first, in his century to make a vessel travel by steam 
power. With the aid of a village brazier he constructed a vessel 
which in the months of June and July 1776, at Baumes-les-Dames, 
moved by steam power upon the Doubs. A more ambitious experi- 
ment, attended by a moderate amount. of success, was made after- 
wards on the Saéne at Lyons. All chance of benefiting by his 
invention was denied him. The privileges he sought from the 
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Academy of Science, which now contemplates erecting to him a 
statue, were denied for years, until in the end Jouffroy, ruined, 
‘withdrew into seclusion, and died in 1832 in the Invalides, of cholera. 
If the much-debated discovery in 1543 of Blasco de Garay be put on 
one side, as assumably should be the case, Jouffroy will have about 
as good a claim to the invention of the steamboat as has Gutenberg 
to that of printing. As in the case of most great discoveries, the idea 
was in the air, and the Marquis was almost, if not quite, the first to 
employ it with success. I hope he will have his statue. Talking of 
marquises and statues, we have a Marquis of Worcester who is 
as much entitled to a statue as any discoverer of them all. Balzac, 
it is known, wrote a drama, “Les Ressources de Quinola,” on an 
imaginary discovery of a steam ship, and the persecution brought on 
the discoverer. 


PRESERVATION of ArT TREASURES. 


HERE is one thing worse than neglecting to secure for the 

nation the pictures which, for their intrinsic value or for the light 
they cast upon the history of art, are of special interest : this is to 
purchase them and allow them to perish. Once more it has been 
emphatically declared in the House of Lords that the pictures in the 
National Portrait Gallery at South Kensington are crumbling away, 
and are in great danger of destruction from fire. A speaker for 
the trustees owns the truth of the assertion, and Government says it is 
very sorry, but can do nothing. Now, the destruction of a collection 
such as that at South Kensington, or indeed of the National Gallery, 
which is in scarcely less danger, would be more than a national loss 
— it would be a world’s loss and anational shame. There can surely 
be no question that one of the most imperative of duties is to place 
our art treasures in fireproof buildings. So dreadful are some risks 
we run that I dare not, in my anxiety to avert evil omen, even speak 
of them. 


DuLNESsS OF VILLAGE LIFE. 


§ ter Puritan notion that gloom and asceticism are good things 

in themselves, and that participation in amusement is an 
offence against the Deity, dies hard. It is now, however, moribund, 
and those who hold more cheerful views may contemplate the agonies 
of its dissolution. Wholly beneficial, it isnow seen, isthe influence upon 
the people of innocent amusements; and the dwellers in citiesare in this 
respect immeasurably better off than the agricultural classes. At no 
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period in history has the life of a farm labourer been less bright than 
now it is. The extension of means of communication has centralized 
commerce, and has thus broken up the local fairs and feasts at which 
Hodge or Giles obtained such slight familiarity with his fellow- 
creatures as ever he knew. The gatherings at archery butts, his en- 
forced presence at which in feudal times was a sign of serfdom, fur- 
nished some break in the monotony of his daily life, and brought him 
into some form of association with his fellows. Nothing now happens 
to vary the monotony of a life of labour and sleep which knows few 
but purely animal enjoyments. It is pleasant to think that the dul- 
ness of country life is at length attracting attention, and that effort is 
being made to bring some form of entertainment within the reach of 
the villager. So far the proposals made are not specially satisfac- 
tory. Penny readings are very well in their way, but their influence 
is not wholly exhilarating, and the scheme of multiplying amateur 
dramatic companies is simply feeble. A Cottage Arts Association 
will begin operations this year. ‘This may be very well for the young, 
and may train them to a capacity for increased observation and 
correspondingly augmented power of enjoyment. For the grown 
labourer, however, it will do nothing. After all, a multiplication of 
circulating libraries at the cheapest possible subscription would for 
the present be the best thing to be done. The chief difficulty 
attending such institutions is the anxiety of the committee to confine 
the choice to goody-goody books, and to keep out of the reach of 
Hodge most forms of fiction. This is preposterous. The literature 
of the day and the feelings and sympathies of the day should be 
brought before the villager as well as the townsman if we seek to 
supply the former with the robustness of view which is commencing 
to distinguish the latter. 


MopERN Book AUCTIONS. 


HAVE more than once referred to the singular proofs of the 
revival of interest in things theatrical which recent days have 
witnessed. Full and curious confirmation of my statements has 
been furnished in the auction sales of the close of the last season. 
Wanting, for purposes of work, a few theatrical volumes not easily 
accessible, I purchased certain of them from the libraries of the late 
James Crossley and John Payne Collier, and from the collection of 
Mr. Julian Marshall. The price I was compelled to pay, not for 
black-letter volumes of Pynson or Wynkyn de Worde, for dainty 
French Elzevirs or early Aldines, but for badly printed mangy little 
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volumes or tracts of the last century, was astounding ; a continuation 
of Colley Cibber’s “ Lives of the Actors,” by Anthony or Tony Aston, 
published assumably about 1748, but without any date, brought not 
once but many times its weight in gold, and works on which I had 
left commissions for thrice the value for which they had previously 
sold, went far beyond my limits. This sudden rise in the value of 
works of this class is as curious socially as it is bibliographically. 
Works of sound scholarship meanwhile are at a hopeless dis- 
count. Side by side with the books I mentioned I saw three folio 
volumes of a valuable, if old-fashioned, French etymological diction- 
ary, in good condition, sold for—it is difficult to believe it—sixpence: 
not sixpence a volume, but sixpence the lot. 


Tony ASTON ON BETTERTON AND OUR EARLY ACTORS. 


STON’S “ Brief Supplement to Colley Cibber,” of which I have 
previously spoken, was written with the avowed intention of 
supplying the omissions of Colley Cibber with regard to the faults of 
those with whom he dealt. Betterton, whom Aston admits to have 
been a superlatively good actor, is said to have “labour’d under an ill 
figure, being clumsily made, having a great head, a short, thick neck, 
stoop’d in the shoulders, and had fat, short arms, which he “rarely 
lifted higher than his stomach. His left hand frequently lodg’d in 
his breast, between his coat and waistcoat, while with his right he 
prepared his speech. . . . He had little eyes and a broad face, a 
little pock-fretten, a corpulent body, and thick legs, with large feet. 
. - » His voice was low and grumbling. . . . He was incapable of 
dancing even in a country dance.” With this description much 
intelligent praise, which as superfluous I have omitted, is mixed. In 
dealing with women, Aston is more polite. Of Mrs. Barry he only 
says that “ This fine creature was not handsome, her mouth opening 
most on the right side, which she strove to draw t’other way, and at 
times composing her face as if sitting to have her picture drawn”; 
while of Mrs. Bracegirdle, in whose praise he grows rapturous, he can 
only assert in the way of depreciation that “ She had a defect scarcely 
perceptible, vz - her right shoulder a little protended, which, when 
in men’s cloaths, was covered by a long or campaign peruke.” 
Sandford’s figure “‘ was diminutive and mean, being round-shoulder’d, 
meagre-faced, spindle shank’d, splay-footed, with a sour countenance, 
and long, lean arms.” Underhill’s face was “like the Homo 
Sylvestris, or Champanza” (the chimpanzee, as I take it, much the 
earliest reference yet discovered to the creature under this name), “ for 
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his nose was flattish and short, and his upper lip very long and thick, 
with a wide mouth and short chin, a churlish voice and awkward 
action, leaping often up with both legs at a time when he conceived 
anything waggish.” ‘“ He was,” continues Aston, “far from being a 
good actor. . . . was much cry’d up in his time, but I am so stupid 
as not to know why.” Doggett “ was alittle, lively, spract man, about 
the stature of Mr. L—— Jun., bookseller in B—h” (Bath). The 
Verbruggens receive pretty favourable treatment, and the tract ends 
with one or two horribly unsavoury anecdotes of Joe Haines. The 
final words are “ The second part of their lives with the continuation 
of Joe Haines’s pranks the author hopes a fresh advance for. 
In the interim he thanks his friends.” The second part does not 
seem to have been required. Aston was a travelling actor and 
manager, and was in the habit of presenting his own pieces, prin- 
cipally burlesques, with a company consisting largely of members of 
his family. From a curious rambling memoir affixed to “The Fool’s 
Opera,” a species of parody of the “ Beggar’s Opera,” which he pub- 
lished under the name of “ Mat Medley,” his life appears to have been 
one of extraordinary vicissitude. He was in turns “gentleman, lawyer, 
poet, actor, soldier, sailor, exciseman, publican in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, New York, East and West Jersey, Maryland, Virginia on 
both sides, Cheesapeek, North and South Carolina, South Florida, 
Bahamas, Jamaica, Hispaniola,” was frequently shipwrecked, and 
often reduced to sorest straits. A collection of his works is, as I 
have found, extremely difficult to make. 


WATER OUTSIDE AND IN. 


SUMMER such as the past leads us to a perception of short- 
comings which, in less sultry days, fail to meet with full 
recognition. The worst of these is the absence of adequate provision 
for water drinking and for bathing. While newspapers are full of 
complaints concerning exhibitions of nudity to which travellers on 
the river are exposed, I find only here and there an expression of 
pity for those to whom a plunge in the river on blazing August days 
is a necessity. Until we find for the millions of London such pro- 
vision in the way of baths as every fifth-rate French town can boast, 
we must not listen to the squeamish complaints of those who, if they 
do not intentionally look, need not see. One solitary bath on the 
Thames, where we should have continuous lines of them, offers at a 
price prohibitive to the general public the luxury of a swim to a few 
hundreds. A railway company, again, is winning grateful recognition 
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by supplying at its stations water at the price of milk. A penny a 
glass for cold water! The charge appears to me to be infamous. 
Why, at almost every French station there is a fountain or a tap, to 
which the passenger can run and fill his bottle, or, in a long journey, 
wash some of the topmost dust from his face and hands! Why, in 
Norway, again, the railway carriage carries with it a large provision 
of iced water, to which the traveller has continuous access! We aie 
in these respects barbarously behind other nations, and the fact that 
we sell water appears to me to add to our infamy. I fancy with 
what regret our great companies regard the free air of heaven blow- 
ing “where it listeth,” and recognise the difficulty in the way of 
taxing it or doling it out as a costly luxury. 
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N R. ASHTON’S “ English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon 

I.”' enables one to realise the extent of the fear and hatred 
inspired by the great conqueror. Caricature, as it was understood 
at the beginning of the century, is coarse enough in all conscience, 
and the satire upon our own institutions is sufficiently indecorous 
and highly spiced to satisfy most appetites. With Bonaparte we go 
even further. The most successful joke appears to be to present 
him as the Arch-fiend. As such he is exhibited in the design repro- 
duced upon the cover, which shows “ Boney on St Helena” a species 
of immeasurable Colossus, with huge cloven feet resting upon the 
highest mountains of the island, with a pair of ragged, crow-like 
wings, and with horns, tipped at the end, projecting through the 
familiar cocked hat. Gillray again presents Napoleon with his 
brother holding “high jinks” with Death and the Devil. In 
one design Napoleon is shown arranging for the poisoning of the 
sick at Jaffa, and in another personally superintending the murder 
of Desaix, who is shot in the back from behind a tree. Positively 
atrocious is a picture assigned to Gillray, called “ Buonaparte Forty- 
eight Hours after Landing,” in which the head of the Corsican, 
dripping blood, is carried upon a pitch-fork. Josephine, too, is 
treated with scant courtesy, and is depicted as a fat, blowzy woman. 
Some of the caricatures are, of course, higher in merit than others, 
but the amount of invention they disclose is but small. Mr. Ashton’s 
comments are interesting and vivacious, and the book, apart from 
its value as a contribution to history, is eminently readable and 


stimulating. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 
? Chatto & Windus. 





